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BE SURE TO PLANT SOME CLOVER THIS FALL 


ELIEVING as we do that the winter legumes, particularly bur and 
B crimson clover and hairy vetch, will, if we use them as we should, 
work a revolution in Soythern agriculture, The Progressive 
Farmer will during the next three months persistently hammer the idea 
of ‘‘a legume crop for every acre every year.’’ In last week’s Clover- 


izing element, but in cottonseed meal and nitrate of soda it costs from 
20 to 25 cents a pound, while an acre of crimson clover costing us $3 
will furnish us $12 or $15 worth of nitrogen, or the equivalent of 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda or 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal, Shame, 
we say, on the farmer who continues to depend on ‘‘store-bought’’ ni- 
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AS FINE AS EVER GREW - 
Crimson Clover on Scotland Plantation, R. C. Farrar, Manager, Beulah, Miss. 





Vetch Special we showed how this is possible, while at the same time 
we can grow even larger crops of cotton and corn than we are now 
growing; here we propose to show that not only do these great winter 
crops point the way to rich lands and prosperous farmers, but that to 


trogen, when above his farm there are millions of pounds of it, his 

merely for the taking. i 
3. Clovers fill the land with humus, which probably next to ni- | 

trogen is the thing most needed to bring our impoverished, dead soils | 





be without them can only mean poor landsand poor farmers. 


some of the reasons why this is true: 
1. Bare land is wasting land. The 
nakedness of our Southern fields in winter is 
| shameful. Mile after mile of cotton fields, 
barren and gullied, the best of their soils be- 

| ing carried away by every downpour, are 
everywhere, mute testimony to our waste- 
fulness. Already thousands of acres have 
been gutted and ruined; millions of acres 
more are doomed to a similar fate unless we 
awake to their value and savethem. A car- 
pet of green—clovers and vetch—will do this 
as nothing else will, and every farmer, every 
winter, should aim to have every acre cov- 
ered with a protecting, soil-saving, soil-en- 
riching mantle. 

2. We can’t afford to buy nitrogen. 

Nitrogen probably is our most needed fertil- 


Here are | to life. 
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Where and When to Sow Crimson Clover 
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Farmers who have tried the clovers agree that they are won- 


derful in making soils loose, deep, mellow || 
and drouth-resistant. 

4. We need more winter grazing || 
crops, and bur and crimson clover are ideal | 
for this purpose. Planted in the fall they 
not only hold our soils and fill them with 
humus and nitrogen, but by February or early 
March they are furnishing the finest of graz- 
ing for chickens, hogs and cattle, thus saving 
high-priced feed long before the regular 
pastures furnish good grazing. 

So, then, the question is not, can we afford 
to plant these crops, but can we afford not 
to plant them. With all their excellent qual- 
ities, we hold that the farmer who does with- 
out them is neglecting the surest of all means 
by which he can enrich his lands and grow 
better and bigger crops. 

Whatever you do, don’t fail to plant 
some clover and vetch this fall. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions |, 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Feeding Sorghum Silage 


= ILL sorghum silage as a 
straight feed injure cattle?” 

It will not, provided the sorghum 
was well matured and properly put 
in the silo. That is, it will not if it is 
good sorghum silage. But sorghum sil- 
age alone is not sufficient to economi- 
cally maintain cattle. A little cotton- 
seed meal with it and possibly a lit- 
tle cheap, dry roughage, such as corn 
stover, straw, or other dry roughage, 
may give better results. The dry 
roughage is not necessary and will 
not be economical unless very cheap, 
but the cottonseed meal in small 
quantities is almost certain to be eco- 
nomical. Sorghum should ripen its 
seed well before being put in the silo. 


Feeding and Caring for the Young 
Mule 


O FAR as the writer knows there 

is no animal on to which the ad- 
dition of 100 or 200 pounds of weight 
or growth is worth as much as on a 
mule. A 1,200-pound mule will sell for 
$75 more than a 1,000-pound mule of 
the same quality, etc. But the mule 
is a poor grazer, and the mule colt 
does not make good growth on grass. 
He always does better when worked 
steadily, but not too hard, and is well 
fed. For this reason the young mule 
should be put to work early. By the 
time he is two years old he should be 
earning his feed. Of course, he should 
not be worked too hard, but if he is 
kept steadily at light work and well 
fed he will make better growth than 
when idle and restless in the pasture 
with other stock. 

The young mule grows well while 
sucking his mother, but frequently 
makes little growth during his first 
winter and his second summer. He 
should be given a liberal allowance of 
grain for the last month or two be- 
fore weaning, and this should be in- 
creased as he will take it after wean- 
ing until grown. The first year is 
the important part of a colt’s growth 
and the growth is made at least cost, 
so no economy should be practiced 
on the feed of the colts the first win- 
ter. Push them along, it will pay, or 
if it will not pay they had better be 
sold as weanlings. 


. 





No Excuse for Failure to Get Stands 


HERE is no excuse for anyone 
failing to obtain a stand of any 
crop, because of dead seed; for the 
germination of any seed can be 
quickly tested by anyone. It is re- 
ported that the crimson clover seed 
on the market this year are rather 
low in germination, owing to a com- 
bination of conditions. A large per 
cent of the seed sowed in this coun- 
try is imported. Much of it reaches 
this country too late for planting the 
same season it is produced. In other 
words, the seed available for planting 
in 1916 are largely of the 1915 crop. 
It is a well known fact that crimson 
clover seed deteriorate rather rapidly, 
or old seed are apt to be low in ger- 
mination and new seed are, therefore, 
much more likely to give a high per 
cent of germination. But the season 
of 1915 in the foreign countries from 
which we import most of our crimson 
clover seed was wet and unfavorable 
for saving crimson clover seed, and 
the same conditions in this country 
this year, and especially the severe 
storms in the South, have very great- 
ly cut short the home-grown supply 
of seed available this year. 
Those who were fortunate enough 
to save their own seed, even though 
they must be sowed in the chaff, are 


pretty certain to have seed of good 
germination, unless they were har- 
vested before fully matured. 

The Southern farmer must wake up 
to the necessity as well as to the 
economy of saving his own seeds, iif 
he expects to get seed that can be de- 
pended upon. But if seed must be pur- 
chased, get a guarantee of the per 
cent of live seed from the seller and 
then test them before planting. A 
fair sample of 100 seeds, placed be- 
tween moist cloths or blotters for a 
few days, will tell any farmer about 
what per cent will germinate under 
good soil conditions. If only 75 seed 
out of 100 germinate, and it requires 
100 live seed to produce a stand, it 
will require 133 seeds to give 100 that 
will germinate. Or, in other words, 
if 15 pounds of crimson clover, 100 
per cent of which will germinate, are 
required to give a good stand, it will 
require 20 pounds of seed to give the 
same stand if only 75 per cent of them 
will germinate. 

Again, we repeat, that there is no 
excuse for a failure to obtain a good 
stand of any crop because of dead 
seed, for anyone can test the germi- 
nation of his seed for himself. 





Lime Helpful But Not Essential to 
All Legumes 


A LACK of lime in the soil need not 
prevent the growth of legumes 
and the addition of nitrogen and hu- 
mus to the soil. There are numerous 
legumes which will do well on the 
small amounts of lime generally 
found in Southern soils, and for that 
reason the usual scarcity of lime in 
the soil or the impossibility of get- 
ting cheap commercial lime need not 
stand in the way of progress in soil 
building. 

Of course, most legumes and possi- 
bly all of them generally grown will 
do better on lime soils or after an 
application of ground limestone has 
been made, but if ground limestone 
cannot be had at a price which the 
farmer can afford to pay, good crops 
of certain legumes can still be grown 
and the land greatly and economically 
improved. 

3ur clover, velvet beans, lespedeza, 
cowpeas and soy beans are legumes 
which do well on practically all 
Southern soils, with or without addi- 
tional applications of lime. Even 
crimson clover will do fairly well on 
soils having little lime, although it 
is greatly improved by a moderate 
application of lime. Alfalfa, red clo- 
ver and melilotus (sweet clover) re- 
quire soils rather liberally supplied 
with lime although red clover will do 
with less lime than the other two, 
provided the soil is rich and is a clay 
or clay loam. 





Color of Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
READER asks: Is red color an 
evidence of impure breeding in an 

Aberdeen-Angus, or can a red calf 

from registered Aberdeen-Angus sire 

and dam be registered?” 

The red color which occasionally 
crops out in pure-bred Aberdeen-An- 
gus cattle is not an evidence of im- 
pure breeding. If the red calf is a 
bull, it cannot be registered; but red 
females can be registered if sire and 
dam are both registered. 

“Males red in color, or with a no- 
ticeable amount of pure white above 
the underline, or on leg or legs, or 
with scurs, shall not be eligible to en- 
try for breeding purposes.” 

A white cot or scrotum is very ob- 
jectionable but no objection is raised 
to white on the udders of cows or to 
white between navel and udder. In 


fact cows with small white spots on 
head, body or legs may be registered, 
as may also red cows, as stated above. 





WHERE AND WHEN TO SOW 
CRIMSON CLOVER 


After Peas or Soy Beans or in Cotton 
Middles Clover May Be Grown to 
Good Advantage—Dates of Seeding 
Depend on Location 





OME are able to sow crimson clo- 
ver after peas or soy beans that 

were sowed after oats. There is 
no better place to plant crimson clo- 
ver. If the legume is removed for 
hay, the land should be disked and 
harrowed and the seed sowed. To 
cover the seed, there is nothing bet- 
ter than the corrugated roller or 
culti-packer. If the peas are plowed 
under they should be well cut up with 
a disk before the plowing is done, and 
after plowing the land should again 
be disked and rolled before sowing 
the seed. If a rain comes after the 
land is broken, or if some time can 
elapse between the plowing and the 
sowing of the seed so much the better. 

Crimson clover seed require a firm 
or a compacted seed bed. That does 
not mean that they should be sowed 
on hard soil, but it does mean that 
if sowed on too loose a soil or one 
recently broken and dry weather fol- 
lows, a good stand is not likely to be 
obtained. 

Many believe that the best place to 
sow crimson clover is between the 
cotton rows and some insist that un- 
less this can be done they cannot 
use it. 

There is no question but crimson 
clover has a place as a cover crop 
after cotton, or sowed between the 
cotton rows during September in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt, and 
from September 20 to October 10 in 
the southern half of the belt. One 
objection to this place for crimson 
clover is that the cotton sometimes 
grows so rank as to completely cover 
the ground and make seeding at the 
time stated very difficult. Others ob- 
ject on the ground that the cotton is 
injured by the running of an imple- 
ment to cover the seed, and still 
others object because the crimson 
clover does not make large enough 
growth by the time to begin prepar- 
ing the land for planting cotton again. 

It is comparatively rare that cot- 
ton grows so large as to be a serious 
obstacle to the sowing of crimson 
clover. Occasionally a patch or small 
area may grow so large that it would 
be difficult to get through with an 
implement to cover the clover seed, 
but when this occurs the land does 
not greatly need crimson clover to 
enrich it. It is certain that as much 
as three-fourths of the cotton planted 
does not grow so large as to offer any 
obstacle to the sowing of crimson 
clover, and this gives all the oppor- 
tunity required for the extension or 
enlargement of the crimson clover 
crop. While so much cotton grows 
such a small stalk the offering of this 
objection is more amusing than se- 
rious. 

It is true that crimson clover does 
not make its best growth in time to 
begin preparing the land for the 
planting of cotton, and for that rea- 
son we do not advise that cotton fol- 
low crimson clover, except possibly 
in that part of the southern part of 
the Cotton Belt where boll weevils 
do not bother. Crimson clover should 
be followed by corn or some other 
crops which may be planted as late as 
May. 

In some sections, especially on stiff 
buckshot soils, the planting of corn 
as late as May is objectionable owing 
to the difficulty in preparing the land 
and danger of drouth later, thus re- 
ducing the yield of corn. The large 
cotton planter also objects to the late 
planting of corn because he desires 


to give all the attention possible to 
the cultivation of cotton. The typical 
cotton planter will not give any at- 
tention to corn when cotton needs at- 
tention. These are all real objections, 
but sois a poor soil objectionable, and 
we must improve our soils even if it 
does cause a little trouble. When a 
crimson clover crop is plowed under 
the land will be in better shape and 
the corn make a better yield than if 
the land had been prepared in March 
and the corn planted at that 
without the crimson clover. 

There is no better place for crim- 
son clover than on corn land when 
the crop has been put in the silo or 
has been cut and shocked. In such 
case all that is necessary is to disk 
the land, sow the seed and cover very 
lightly. 

In the Cotton Belt, crimson clover 
cannot generally be sowed at the last 
working of either cotton or corn. In 
rare cases, in the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt, when the cotton is cul- 
tivated late and the season is favor- 
able—moist or cool weather—a good 
stand might be obtained by sowing at 
the time of the last cultivation of 
cotton or late-planted corn; but as a 
rule, this is not advisable. The time 
to plant crimson clover is about as 
stated above and unless it can be 
planted then we think it will gener- 
ally be better not to plant at all. 
When cotton is picked early, or in 
September, immediately after the 
first picking is usually a good time for 
sowing between cotton rows. North 
of the Cotton Belt crimson clover is 
often sowed after laying by corn, but 
in the Cotton Belt corn is usually laid 
by so early and becomes so foul with 
grass and weeds that it is necessary 
to cut the corn and disk the land be- 
fore sowing the crimson clover seéd. 

It is always easy to find excuses for 
not sowing the fall legumes, and they 
cannot be sowed without overcoming 
some difficulties, or objections; but 
the necessity for improving our soils 
through the addition of humus and 
nitrogen and by winter cover crops to 
prevent washing and leaching is so 
great that we can afford to make 
many sacrifices to get in a good crop 
of crimson or bur clover. 


time 








SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Aug. 18—The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association, Charles 
Gray, Secretary, Chicago, 11], Dur- 
ing the meeting of the Southern 
Cattlemen's Association at Shreve- 
port, La. 
HEREFORDS 
Aug. 18—The American Hereford Breeders’ 
Association, rt. Kinzer, Secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. During 
meeting of the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association at Shreveport, 
La. 
Oct, 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss, 
Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 
HOLSTEINS 
Aug. 17—Louisiana Holstein Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, E. L. Jordan, Secretary, 
3aton Rouge, La. During meeting 
of the Southern Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation at Shreveport, La, 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. Cc, 
M. Evans, Sales Manager, 
SHORTHORNS 
Aug. 18—American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. F. W. Harding, Secre- 
tary, Chicago, Ill. During meet- 
ing of Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Shreveport, La. 
Sept. 9—Kingfisher County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
SWINE 
Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and WHampshires. L. B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager. 





Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Shall I Pull Potato Vines Loose? 


“TT FIND that my sweet potato vines 

are rooting at the joints all over 
the ground. I am advised that unless 
they are pulled loose I will make no 
potatoes. Will be glad to have your 
“advice.” _ 

It will do no harm to pull the vines 
loose if they are not trampled and 
bruised, and I do not think it will do 
any good. I have had them root all 
over the ground and never found that 
it interfered with the crop. 1 think 
that tramping. and _ bruising the 
vines will do as much harm as letting 
them alone. I let them alone. 





Corn Cobs as Manure 


“NAY WAGON body holds 30 to 35 
bushels. A miller near here has 
about 50 loads which he offers me at 
50 cents a load. Will it pay me to buy 
them for manure and haul them two 
miles?” 
’ Hardly at that price. Corn cobs are 
very slow in rotting in the soil. The 
best way for the miller to dispose of 
them would be to make a furnace and 
burn them and save the ashes dry and 
sell the ashes. The ashes would con- 
tain a fair percentage of potash, some 
lime, and a small percentage of phos- 
phoric acid, and would make a far 
more readily available fertilizer than 
the raw cobs. 





Growing Live Oaks 


a HICH is the best way to grow 

live oaks, from acorns or by 
transplanting young trees from the 
forest?” 

The best way is to plant the acorns 
in nursery rows as soon as they are 
ripe. If let remain dry all winter they 
will seldom grow. At one year old 
transplant and nip the tap roots and 
pull all leaves off. All broad-leaf ev- 
ergreens should have the leaves re- 
moved in transplanting, as they may 
evaporate so rapidy as to kill the tree 
before the roots get hold. You can 
take up young trees from the forest 
and remove the leaves and plant 
them successfully. The same is true 
of hollies and magnolias,—the leaves 
should all be pulled off in transplant- 
ing. 





Grimm Alfalfa 


**T NOTICE an advertisement of the 

Grimm alfalfa. Do you know any- 
thing about this variety? What kind 
of seed would you advise to use down 
here?” 

I know practically nothing about 
the Grimm variety. We sow here in 
southeast Maryland the cleanest 
American grown alfalfa seed that can 
be had, and it does splendidiy. I 
think that the Grimm has been ad- 
vocated for superior hardiness in the 
North. 

The chief care I would exercise in 
buying alfalfa seed would be to see 
‘that it carries no dodder seed, as very 
much of it on the market does carry 
this pest. 





Suckers on Sugar Corn 


at HAT shall I do with the suckers 

on my Country Gentleman and 
Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn? Will 
they make ears?” 

Plants get all their material for 
making starch through the green 
matter in their leaves, and the more 
leaves a plant has the more it can get 
carbon from the air. A plant natur- 
ally makes leaves for this purpose, 
and it is best to let the plant have its 
natural growth and you will get more 
corn thereby. In the South these 
suckers often make good ears. The 
best distance to plant sugar corn is 
in rows four feet apart and two feet 
in the rows. While it does not make 
the tall growth of the field corn, it 


still needs the room, and I have been 
experimenting in this line and find I 
get more and better sugar corn by 
planting just as I would field corn. 
Let the suckers alone. 





Destroying Ants 


= HAT shall I do to get rid of 
ants in the house and in the 
garden?” 

Get some green willow twigs and 
leaves and boil them to a strong tea 
and use this freely in the house 
where they are. In the garden get 
some carbon-disulphide. Punch holes 
in the ant hills and pour a teaspoon- 
ful in each, and the fumes will de- 
stroy the whole colony. Use this stuff 
very carefully, for the fumes will ex- 
plode from any fire; hence do not 
keep it in the dwelling house, and do 
not breathe the stinking fumes more 
than can be avoided, for they are un- 
wholesome. 





Wild Coffee 


‘“*A FTER oats are harvested and 

‘wild coffee’ covers the field, 
making a dense growth two feet deep, 
will this weed be of benefit to the 
soil? Is ita legume? Does it gather 
nitrogen? Should it be turned under 
green or dry?” 

Common names for plants are of- 
ten a bother. What you call “wild 
coffee” is probably what we call “rag 
weed,” Ambrosia trifida, botanically. 
It usually grows very densely on 
stubble fields after harvest. It is not 
a legume and does not fix nitrogen 
from the air, but gets all it uses from 
the soil. Like all plants, it gets its 
carbonaceous material from the air, 
and in being turned under it makes 
vegetable decay, forming humus. Le- 
gume plants are those which form 
their seed in pods or legumes. A true 
pod has two halves and the seed are 
attached to a placenta that lines the 
pods. There are other plants, not le- 
gumes, that have pod-like fruits, such 
as cabbage and radishes and turnips. 
But these are not true pods, but are 
called by botanists siliques, for they 
have their seeds attached to a pla- 
centa in the middle of the fruit. The 
true clovers all belong to the genus 
Trifolium, while alfalfa and bur clov- 
er are the Medicago genus. The so- 
called Japan clover is not a clover, 
but belongs to the Lespedeza genus. 
Hence common names are often mis- 
leading. 

I would never turn under a heavy 
growth of any green matter in hot 
weather without harrowing in a good 
application of lime to prevent undue 
acidity, for though some now insist 
that there is no such danger, my ex- 
perience has shown me that there is 
not only an immediate danger of 
acidity in the soil, but a prolonged 
acidity only to be cured with lime. I 
have known too many cases to be in 
any doubt about this matter. 





Wants to Grow Cabbage 


| HAVE five acres now in corn 
# with peas in the middles, which I 
wish to plant in cabbage next spring. 
After I gather the corn and peas 
from the land what should I plant in 
it as a winter cover? I intend to 
plant early Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
plants from South Carolina. What 
do you think of that variety for the 
northern shipment? What time 
should I plant to get an early crop, 
how wide the rows, and how far 
apart in the rows? Should I use any 
fertilizer except some stable manure 
scattered on the land in spring? Un- 
der average conditions could I get 
two carloads from the five acres? I 
have had no experience in cabbage 
growing.” 

It is very evident that you have had 
no experience in the growing of early 


cabbage. A trucker, with soil that 
has been highly improved by years of 
garden cultivation, would not think 
of planting early cabbage with less 
than 1,500 pounds an acre of high- 
grade fertilizer. How rich your soil 
is | do not know, of course, and you 
do not tell me. As a rule a farmer 
speculating in truck crops usually 
makes a failure. He does not realize 
the extra capital per acre used by 
truckers, and an isolated grower is 
always at a disadvantage and at the 
mercy of the railroads and the com- 
mission men. The growing of garden 
truck and general farming are two 
distinct sorts of business, and the 
man who wishes to make a business 
of growing truck crops should make 
it his sole business and get where ev- 
ery one around him is in the same 
line of work. Then by organized co- 
Operation he will have a great advan- 
tage over the isolated grower who is 
attempting truck as a side issue in 
general farming. Where I live the 
produce exchanges, with their sales- 
men all over the North, control most 
of the shipping and selling by car 
loads. In my opinion, the farmer 
should be a farmer, and the trucker a 
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trucker, for you cannot mix these 
profitably. 

Your land should be deeply plowed 
after the corn is cut off and the land 
put in good order. In November run 
out furrows two and a half feet apart 
and put the fertilizer in these. Bed 
on this and then open a furrow down 
the middle of the beds with a shovel 
plow, and set the plants in late No- 
vember in this open furrow, which 
should run east and west, and set 
them deep enough to cover the stems. 
Set 16 inches or thereabouts in the 
rows. In spring, work the soil level 
and add 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
along the rows and cultivate well. 

How many car loads you can get 
will depend on the way the plants are 
fed and the cultivation. But if you 
get overgrown plants they may run 
to seed in the spring instead of head- 
ing. Then the crop may sell well or 
not, for cabbage, like all truck crops, 
may sell profitably one season and be 
of no profit the next. The early Jer- 
sey Wakefield is the best to ship. For 
the general farmer there is more 
profit in farming well with staple 
crops than in speculating with crops 
he is unfamiliar with. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South-| 
ern Farmer 


ALWAYS HAVE A COVER CROP ON THE LAND IN WINTER 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY | 








LL over the Cotton Belt the cul- 

tivators of the soil have long 

been planters and not farmers, 
keeping the land continually in clean 
cultivation, in hoed crops, scratching 
the land with one-horse plows or 
even with bull tongues, and never 
finding out the real capacity of the 
soil through deep breaking and the 
accumulation of humus. 

The old soils that have been in this 
way kept in constant cultivation and 
exposed summer after summer to the 
sun, the great destroyer of all bacter- 
ial life, have become merely a dead 
mixture of sand and clay, devoid of 
bacterial life and devoid of humus or 
vegetable decay that is necessary to 
bacterial life, and the annual applica- 
tion of fertilizers to make the crop 
merely does that and nothing more, 
and the soil gets poorer instead of 
better. 


Plant a Rotation and Stick to It 


F WE are to get more profit out of 

the land we must change all this 
and farm on a well devised system 
planned to maintain and increase the 
productivity of the soil and save some 
of the money now needlessly used in 
buying fertilizers that would not be 
needed if we farmed right. Saving in 
expenses is aS sure a way to get the 
extra $500 as is making more crops, 
and it is not the area that we plant in 
sale crops that makes the profit, but 
what we get per acre from the culti- 
vated land. If, through better farm- 
ing we can get as much cotton from 
one-third of our cultivated area as 
we are now getting from the whole, 
there will be far more profit in the 
crop. When the Agricultural Depart- 
ment reports over thirty-five million 
acres in cotton it is perhaps well that 
every acre does not make a bale, for 
such a crop would swamp the market 
with cotton. But if every cotton 
grower was a systematic farmer, the 
crop now grown on the thirty-five 
million acres could be produced on 
ten million acres, and two-thirds the 
acres would be growing feed crops 
and recuperative crops to maintain 
productiveness. 

What is needed, then, is a great re- 
duction of the area in cotton, and an 
increase in production per acre, with 
a rotation of crops that would make 
cotton the real money or profit crop, 
a rotation that will always give youa 
legume crop on the land in winter to 
prevent loss of nitrates in the winter 
rains and to add more from the air. 

What that rotation shall be in each 
farmer’s case I cannot of course say. 
This is a matter that will be governed 


by local conditions of climate and soil 
and the physical conditions of the 
farm itself. There are no hard and 
fast rules that can be adapted to ev- 
ery man’s farm, and each farmer must 
study for himself his soil, his climatic 
limitations, and the physical nature 
of his farm. 

There is, however, the leading idea 
in the improvement of the Southern 
soils, especially the upland soils, and 
this is deep plowing, humus accumu- 
lation through legume crops and level 
cultivation of hoed crops, avoiding the 
making of valleys between the rows 
to gather a head of water, and finally 
having a sod or crop of vegetation to 
turn under for every hoed crop to 
help hold the soil together. 


Unlock the Insoluble Plant Food 


F YOU are to increase the income 

from your farm you must farm so 
as to improve the fertility of the land, 
not through lavish use of fertilizers, 
important as these are when properly 
used in the improvement of the soil. 
In all the upland country the soils 
generally, especially the red clay soils, 
are loaded with insoluble potash, and 
the farmer who farms right and gets 
plenty of humus into his soil and 
limes it about once in six years, and 
uses phosphates liberally, will never 
need to bother about potash, for he 
will never need to buy it, and this one 
fact will go a long way towards the 
saving of the $500, and it is as impor- 
tant to save money as to make it ex- 
tra. 

Then, too, the farmer who gets in 
legume crops between all his sale 
crops and uses them for the im- 
provement of the soil, either by turn- 
ing under and liming or by feeding to 
livestock and returning the manure to 
the land that grew the crop, and who 
exchanges his cotton seed for meal, 
will never need to buy nitrogen or 
ammonia in a fertilizer. This means 
that he can use more liberally the 
phosphate either in acid phosphate 
or Thomas phosphate, or after getting 
his land well stocked with humus can 
use the pulverized phosphate rock, 
and in this way save money that he is 
now wasting in the purchase of fer- 
tilizing material he could get without 
spending cash for. And more than 
this, for by having sale crops coming 
in at different seasons of the year, he 
can get on a cash basis and save more 
than $500 he now pays for long time 
credit for things he need not buy. 

Economical farming and profitable 
farming are often identical, not mere 
saving of money where it would be 
profitable to spend it, but the saving 
of money that need not be spent. 
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Use that Subsoil Farm 


Make It Hold war -Dont Gamp the Roots! 











“=== been washed down from the topsoil. Break 
up that hard pan this fall and set those plant foods 
—— free. They will help‘next year’s crops. 
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<~ Deep down in your subsoil is plant food 


—Phosphoric Acid and Potash that have 


Simply go down 12 to 16 inches with the Patented McKay Disc 
Plow and Subsoiler. It’s like several giant spades that slice up 
~ the soil. 
being turned, is pulverized by the specially constructed scrapers 
. for each disc. 
_. bringing clay to the top. All winter the humus will be decaying. 


The discs turn the soil thoroughly. The soil, while 


The subsoiler rips open the hard subsoil without 


Winter’s rains will be stored up for summer. This part of the 
. country has ample rain-fall, above an average of 40 inches a year; 
but, this rain can do no good unless it is stored up, to be used at 
the. right time. Fall plowing and subsoiling with a McKay makes 
the. soil a giant reservoir. When the earth is properly broken up, it 
#makes millions of little air spaces, or cells, in which water can collect. 
Then, when the dry spells come, the moisture willbe drawn up by the sun. 
Your corn will not fire.-This moisture is laden with-Phosphoric Acid and Pot- 
ash that has been soaking into the subsoil. 


It’s like ‘‘raining from underneath.’’ 


The soil water brings up with it the lost guano. Bigger crops are sure. 


‘The McKay DISC Plow=sSubsoiler 














& Sutlivan Mfg. Co.,, 
Rome, Ga. 


of the McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler. 


your dealer in my locality. 


Big root growth means big plant growth. The roots are the 
mouth of the plant. Thru them they absorb nature’s food. 
The Patented McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler breaks up 
the earth so that the roots can go out after plant groceries. 
Rocts can spread down and out thru the “‘soil’s pantry.’’ 


The old-style mold beard plow makes furrows witha hard 
bottom like a trough. Roots cannot grow down. But the 
McKay so breaks and pulverizes the subsoil that they can 
grow inthe right way. Results from roots that are cramped 
and not cramped are shown in the illustrations. 

The first illustration from an actual photograph showsa cotton root 
with ordinary plowing. It madeless thana bale to the acre. The plant 
had to live off of the food in the few top inches of soil—The moisture 
and food in the top soil was used up—the plant suffered from drought. 
The second illustration shows a cotton root in soil where the McKay 
was used. It made over two bales per acre. The land was plowed 
twice as deep. There was more than twice the area in which moisture 
was stored. When the top soil was very dry, the roots were deep 
down where there isabundant moisture laden with dissolved plant food. 


Bury the Weeds and Insects 


Have a Pest Funeral! 


By plowing with the McKay you can kill the weeds that cut such big 
inroads into crop returns. Even the hardiest weeds are killed by 
plowing with the McKay in spring and fall. Especially effective 
is the NcKay against the wild onion that has two sprouting seasons. 
The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler is deadly to worms and 
insects. These parasites lay their eggs in the soil. The McKay 


cuts into them and buries them away from air and light. 


The McKay is a plow, which, because of it’s light draft, almost 
any farmer can operate. There is no heavy side draft to take up 
traction power. ‘The ordinary plow, with side draft, makes the 
work much the same as trying to pull a cat over a carpet by it’s 
head and tail. -Claws stick into the carpet; progress is from side to 
side. But the McKay’s draft is in line with the horses or tractor 
pulling. There is no wasted force. 


Can’t Ride Over the Hard Spots 


At tractor and plow demonstrations we ask for the hardest jobs. 
Rocky land, hard clay land and land covered with stumps can’t 
keep the McKay from doing its work. Straight thru the soil it 
plows at a depth of from 12 to 16 inches and from 18 inches to 
one yard wide. The ordinary disc plow has to be made very heavy 
tohold the discs in the ground. The McKay is made much light- 
er. There is no: surplus weight needed:because the subsoiler sucks 
the discs into the ground. ‘The subsoilers are so curved that the 
plow will not jump out, even when plowing a road. It simply can’t 
“ride over’” hard spots. 

The McKay for tractors is equipped with an automatic release 
hitch. When a McKay hits a stump or rock, the hitch releases the 
plow without any breakage. The McKay is adjustable in’ width 
and depth,—can be used with or without subsoil attchment. 


Get Two Bales Where Now You 
Get But One 


Use that Subsoil Farm. Make it hold Moisture—Don’t cramp the 
roots. Increase the depth of your top soil.. Write for our booklet 
full of interesting facts on subsoiling. Get the name of dealer in 
your section and inspect the plow built for mule and tractor power. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co., 


Box 57-B ROME, GEORGIA 
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Alfalfa, Melilotus and Red Clover 


Article No. 33 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 


—_—_—————— 








HE three legumes, alfalfa, meli- 
lotus or sweet clover, and red 
clover, are of great importance 


in the agriculture of certain sections. 
None of them, however, has the wide 
adaptability to Southern agriculture 
possessed by soy beans, cowpeas, les- 
pedeza and crimson clover. In other 
words, while alfalfa is one of the 
great legume forage crops, and prob- 
ably the greatest where it does well, 
it requires certain soil conditions 
which are only furnished by certain 
limited areas in the South. 

These soil conditions are as fol- 
lows: 


1. A fairly fertile soil. 

2. A soil well supplied with cal- 
cium carbonate (lime). 

3. A well drained soil. 


As a general rule the soils of the 
South are not fertile, only compara- 
tively small areas being sufficiently 
fertile to grow alfalfa satisfactorily. 
Again, only small areas of the South 
are sufficiently well supplied with 
lime to produce alfalfa without arti- 
ficial applications of ground lime- 
stone. The black stiff lime lands of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Oklahoma grow 
alfalfa well, but these areas comprise 
a comparatively small part of these 
states. There may be small areas in 
other states sufficiently well supplied 
with lime to grow alfalfa satisfactor- 
ily, but they are comparatively quite 
small. 


as 


Alfalfa Doesn’t Like Wet Feet. 


OUTHERN soils receive, as a rule, 
rather more rainfall than is best for 

alfalfa and, therefore, require: better 
drainage. Alfalfa insists on a well 
drained soil before it will do its best. 
The water table, or the point where 
water stands for any considerable 
length of time, must be at least three 
or probably four feet from the sur- 
face before alfalfa will do well. 

Melilotus insists on the same lib- 
eral lime supply as alfalfa, but it is 
less exacting as to soil fertility and 
drainage. In other words, melilotus 
will grow on poor soil and also on 
soils so wet that alfalfa would not 
grow; but it must have an abundance 
of lime to do its best. 

Red clover does best under the 
same sort of conditions which are 
best for alfalfa, although it requires 
less lime or will grow fairly well on 
soils with too little lime to suit al- 
falfa. It is possibly a little less in- 
sistent on a good soil and thorough 
drainage, although a good, well drain- 
ed soil is also necessary for red 
clover. 

None of these crops do as well on 
sandy soils as on clay and clay loams. 
This may be due to the fact that 
sandy soils are usually less fertile 
and contain less lime than these le- 
gumes demand. 

Alfalfa demands that the following 
four conditions be supplied, and when 
this is done, it will grow and do fairly 
well on almost any of the clay and 
clay loam soils of the South: 


1. A fertile soil. 

2. Abundance of lime. 
3. Good drainage. 

4. Inoculation. 


Unless all of these conditions are 
supplied it is folly to sow alfalfa. 
When these conditions can be ob- 


tained at a reasonable price alfalfa 
should be grown on a small area, at 
least, on every farm. 

Soils that naturally contain at least 
1 per cent of calcium carbonate are 
best for alfalfa; but if four tons of 
ground limestone can be applied the 
lime requirements of alfalfa seem 
pretty well supplied for several years. 


Melilotus Loves Lime 


E WOULD not attempt to grow 

melilotus except on soils natur- 
ally supplied with lime. It seems to 
require about as much lime as alfalfa 
and when the lime is applied we think 
alfalfa should have the preference. It 
is true that melilotus will grow ona 
poorer soil and one not so well drain- 
ed, but if the expense of liming is in- 
curred we see no reasor why alfalfa 
should not be put on fairly good soil. 
Almost any well drained clay or clay 
loam soil in the South, will grow al- 
falfa if well supplied with humus, 
lime and phosphorus. 

Many of the clay and clay loam 
soils which do not contain enough 
lime for alfalfa will still grow fairly 
good crops of red clover. This is es- 
pecially true in the northern third of 
the Cotton Belt, but to any land not 
well supplied with lime on which red 
clover is grown, it will pay to apply 
limestone, if ground limestone of 
fairly good grade can be put on the 
land at a cost of $2 to $2.50 a ton, or 
less. 

& 


How to Inoculate 


LFALFA and melilotus seem to 

require the same inoculation. In 
other words, the bacteria which live 
on the roots of alfalfa, and gather ni- 
trogen from the air, will do the same 
on the roots of melilotus. Plants of 
the same genus, or more or less 
closely related, very often are inocu- 
lated by the same bacteria, like al- 
falfa (Medicago sativa) and bur clov- 
er (Medicago maculata); but in alfal- 
fa and sweet clover we have plants 
of different genus, or not so closely 
related, being inoculated by the same 
bacteria. 

A soil where alfalfa, melilotus, or 
bur clover has grown successfully 
and recently will inoculate for any or 
all of these crops. 

The true clovers are more generally 
grown on the clay and loam soils of 
the South, hence, inoculation for red 
clover is not so often necessary as for 
alfalfa and melilotus when grown for 
the first time. The following true 
clovers, or belonging to the genus 
Trifolia, inoculate the soil, any one 
for any of the others: 

Red clover or Trifolium pratense, 

Crimson clover or Trifolium incarnatum, 

White clover or Trifolium repens, 


Alsike clover or Trifolium hybridum, 
Hop clover or Trifolium procumbens, 


Carolina clover or Trifolium cxrolinianum, 
Rabbit clover or Trifolium arvense 


Alfalfa is a perennial; that is, 
when it is sowed once it lives on year 
aiter year, the new growth coming 


from the old roots each year. Under 
unfavorable conditions the plants 
may die, but under suitable condi- 


tions it may live on for 10, 15 or 20 
years or longer. Probably it is best 
to plow it up, and grow some other 
crop for a few years, after it has been 
on the land five to ten years; for in 
this way some of the nitrogen collect- 
ed from the air by the alfalfa may be 
utilized by crops which do not have 
the ability to get additional supplies 
from the air, like corn and cotton. 

Melilotus and red clover are both 
known as biennials; that is, they gen- 
erally live for two years and die. 
Melilotus is more strictly a two-year 
plant than is red clover, for many 
red clover plants probably live for 
more than two years. On the other 
hand, red clover is more affected by 
disease and probably also more by 
the heat and the condition and type 
of soil than melilotus and often dies 
before the full two seasons of growth. 

All of these legumes may be sowed 
in the fall, and with the possible ex- 
ception of melilotus the fall is the 
best time for seeding, although all 
may do well sowed in the spring. For 
the fall seeding of alfalfa and red 
clover a firm but fine seed bed is es- 
sential. Perhaps there is no better 
preparation for alfalfa than to plow 
under a crop of crimson clover early 
in the summer and then cultivate the 
land often enough to keep down the 
weeds until seeding time in Septem- 
ber; or to sow an early crop of 
cowpeas and plow under a month be- 
fore seeding time or take the peas off 
for hay and only disk the land thor- 
oughly, if it was plowed deeply before 
the peas were sowed. 

Alfalfa is an excellent hay plant, 
giving four to five cuttings a year of 
from three-fourths to a ton of excel- 
lent hay per cutting, per acre. It will 
stand considerable grazing once well 
established, if not grazed too closely. 

Red clover and melilotus are used 
both for hay and for grazing, but they 
are probably more useful in this 
Southern country as grazing and soil 
improving crops. Melilotus will re- 
seed itself if allowed to mature seed 
the second year. Red clover, while 
some of it remains on the land, re- 
quires resowing to continue a stand. 





OUR HEALTH TALK | 


How to Keep Our Babies Well in 
Summer 
UMMER is a poor time to ex- 
periment. No matter what food 

a baby is taking, if he is thriving or 
even holding his own upon it, don’t 
borrow trouble. Let well enough 
alone, and when cool weather comes 
we can arrange a more stimulating 
diet, even though we may be sure he 
is not getting the very best food now. 

In feeding cow’s milk during the 
summer months, the following sug- 
gestions may be beneficial. Get the 
freshest cow’s milk possible, and un- 
less you can rely upon its freshness, 
which is difficult, boil it 10 minutes 
and keep on ice. Sterilize the bottles 
and nipples daily and keep them away 
from flies. Sterilization and pasteuri- 
zation of milk does not make a milk 
good, but simply keeps it from get- 
ting worse than when received, hence 
the quicker the heating is done the 
better. 

Do not use cream in hot weather. 
Cream is a great heat producer, and 
is not only unnecessary in hot weath- 
er, but as it taxes digestion is a posi- 
tive danger. Do not permit signs of 
undigested milk to show in the stools. 
In the winter, or with breast-fed ba- 
bies, this may do little harm, but in 
the summer it is a danger signal 
showing that the food is too strong 
and demands further modification. Do 
not over-feed babies. There is much 
more danger in.over-feeding than in 
under-feeding. A safe rule for the 
proper quantity to be fed a baby is 
to give 





one ounce more than its 
months of age. For instance, at birth 
feed one ounce; at one month two 


ounces; four months, five ounces; and 
so on up until eight ounces or possi- 
bly ten. Never feed more than ten 
ounces at any age. No rule will fit 
every case, and strong babies may 
require one-half ounce more than the 
calculated quantity, or frail babies 
one-half ounce less. Do not dilate 
the stomach by using an excessive 
quantity. Intestinal irritation pro- 
duces the same symptoms as hunger, 
and if seemingly unsatisfied after the 
proper quantity has been given there 
may be other explanations than hun- 
ger.—‘Baby Specialist’, in August 
Southern Woman’s Magazine. 





HAD HER TRAINED 


The Bachelor—‘“So you are married, 

The Benedick—‘Yes; been married 
nearly six months.” 

The Bachelor—‘‘Got your wife pretty well 
trained by this time, I suppose?”’ 

The Benedick—“That’s what. I’ve got so 
I can make her do anything she wants to.” 
—Indianapolis Star. 
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on farm lands. 


poses. 


upon it. 


associations. 


stockholders. 
from 5 up to 40 years. 


feature of all mortgages. 





THE NEW RURAL CREDITS LAW IN BRIEF 


HE ACT provides for the creation of twelve Federal land banks and per- 
mits the establishment of any number of joint-stock land banks for the pur- 
pose of making loans at a reasonable rate of interest, for long periods of time, 


A Federal Farm Loan Board has complete control over these banks. 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 

Twelve Federal land banks are provided, one in each of twelve districts into 
which the country will be divided. These banks are empowered to lend on 
first mortgages on farm lands in amounts of $100 to $10,000 for approved pur- 
The loans are to be made through farm loan associations and agents. 
No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value of the land mort- 
gaged and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent insured improvements 


Naticnal Farm Loan Associations—local organizations composed exclusively 
of borrowers—are authorized. These associations must be stockholders in the 
land banks in proportion to the amount their members wish to borrow. Even- 
tually all stock in the Federal land banks will be owned exclusively by these 


A reasonable interest rate is established. The act prohibite the Federal 
land banks from charging more than 6 per cent on any mortgage, or requiring 
fees not approved by the Farm Loan Board. 

The borrowers will share in the net profits of the bank because they are 
stockholders. It is contemplated that ultimately the borrowers will be the only 


Long term loans are provided for by authorizing mortgages for periods of 


Small annual or semi-annual payments on the principal are made a required 














STRENGTH AND FOOD 
The First Comes From the Last 


——7 
When proper food is used in sick- 
ness the recovery is much more rapid 
and sure; anda food thatis good, and 
easy of digestion, is right for anyone. 
Pa. woman was taken down with 
nervous prostration and heart trouble 
and for weeks she could not find 
proper food. 

She writes: “The medicine I took 
for my nerves and heart seemed to 
injure my stomach, and I grew stead- 
ily worse until I could retain nothing. 
For weeks I was kept alive on beef 
tea and lime water and after awhile I 
could not even continue that. 

“Tl grew weaker and weaker until 
one day my daughter suggested that I 
try Grape-Nuts dry, as I could not re- 
tain anything moistened. After the 
third day I began to steadily mend 
and for weeks and months | ate them 
three times a day. 

“When I began eating Grape-Nuts I 
weighed only 75 pounds; now I weigh 
110 and am doing my housework and 
eating nearly any and everything. I 
tell everyone I hear complain of poor 


stomach, to try Grape-Nuts, and 
many have, on the strength of what 
the food has done for me.” “There's 


a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


| interest. 
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MORE ABOUT CLOVERS AND VETCH 





ARE YOU A SOIL ROBBER OR A SOIL BUILDER? 





Without the Legumes, Both Winter and Summer, Our Land Must 
Continue to Get Poorer and Farming Less and Less Profitable— 
Only One Sure Road to Prosperity, and That’s by the Clover Route 





By W. H. Barton, Clemson College, S. C. 


ATURE’S order is: (1) the soil; 
N (2) the plant; (3) the animal; 
(4) man. If this order be inter- 

fered with in agricultural practice, 
one or more of the four will suffer. 

The most important element of 
plant food is nitrogen. Nature has 
an ocean of this valuable material in 
the air, which is probably the original 
source of all nitrogen, and if this is 
not continually returned to the soil by 
natural methods, nitrogen will soon 
leave the soi! almost entirely. 

Nature, when permitted, grows 
thousands of legumes, the only na- 
tural means of collecting and storing 
nitrogen in the soil, and unless as 
great an acreage be grown annually 
of these soil-building plants as of the 
soil-robbing crops usually produced 
by farmers, the soil becomes poor in 
nitrogen and refuses to produce prof- 
itable yields. To supply this element 
of plant food by purchasing it costs 
about one-half our fertilizer expense; 
and makes our crops too costly. 

Velvet beans, soy beans and cow- 
peas in summer and vetch and clover 
in winter may be made to supply all 
of this element any farmer needs to 
grow cotton, corn, grain or any of the 
other soil-robbing crops. Nature can 
not use her 7,000 legumes naturally 
for this purpose where land is plant- 
ed to cotton, corn, etc., from year to 
year. We must therefore help nature 
to help us by planting these every- 
where possible. This means a rich, 
productive soil, which is the first nec- 
essity in farming. 

No one-crop system has ever or 
will ever support livestock and 
make a prosperous nation in a coun- 
try similar to ours. The rotation must 
be so balanced as to keep the soil 
well filled with humus and to supply 
individual and foreign needs; other- 
wise, supply and demand will levy a 
ruinous penalty that no nation can 
stand. 


The Livestock Industry 


TO COUNTRY with poor soils and 
costly production has ever fully 
succeeded with livestock. Those 
countries which have made livestock 
a part of their farm economy have 
either started with rich soils or built 
their soils largely by a system of 
farming with legumes in crop rota- 
tions in connection with livestock. 

Livestock maintained on this basis 
not only becomes a profitable indus- 
try, but becomes a_ soil-conserving 
and soil-building factor as well. When 
fed legumes, livestock raising becomes 
a soil-building industry. When fed 
non-legumes, they are soil conservers 
only. Livestock, therefore, must be 
based on soil-building by natural 
methods, as was ordained from the 
foundation of the world; for livestock 
cannot be expected to return to the 
soil more than 75 per cent of the fer- 
tility fed into them, and if that be fed 
in the form of non-legume products 
produced alone, it can clearly be seen 
that more fertility leaves than re- 
turns to the land each year. 

Human Prosperity Depends On the 
Legumes 

O AGRICULTURAL country has 

ever succeeded without a_ soil- 
building, soil-conserving system of 
farming, as is attested by the history 
of nation after nation which have 
failed largely as a result of neglect- 
ing this essential. 

Roman farmers were advised by 
Columella, Varro and Cato to sow 
and turn down vetch, clover and the 
lentils for the enrichment of their 
soils which had been rendered, poor 
and unproductive by _ soil-robbing 


through the production of the non- 
leguminous crops, even where their 
lands were deeply plowed and thor- 
oughly tilled as probably no other 
lands ever were before or since. This 
advice was unheeded until conditions 
in Rome became unbearable for want 
of support. 

The South’s future must be based 
on soil-building and economical pro- 
duction, or the history of past fallen 
nations will be repeated. 

The South’s masses are growing 
poorer and the rich are at least grow- 
ing no richer, but must eventually 
lose their holdings if this condition is 
continued to the point of acuteness. 
When we have changed to nature’s 


CLOVER RAISED CORN YIELD 
FROM 25 TO 40 BUSHELS 
PER ACRE 





Mr. Chambers Considers Bur and 
Crimson Clover Coming Crops for 
the Cotton Belt, and Tells How to 
Grow Them 


WANT to give you some of my ex- 

perience with crimson and _ bur 
clover, the coming crops of the Cot- 
ton Belt. In the fall of 1913, I sowed 
15 pounds of crimson clover seed on 
one and one-half acres. I ordered my 
inoculation from the Government, as 
I had no dirt to use, and got a fine 
stand. It averaged about 20 inches 
high at the time I turned it, May 5, 
and | planted it to corn about May 
15. It rained but very little till the 
corn had begun to tassel. Then it be- 
gan raining and the corn turned 
black, and it averaged about two ears 
to the stalk; the yield was 40 bushels 
per acre. This land had been produc- 





order as herein presented, we shall ing about 25 bushels per acre. Our 

save in South Carolina alone, county demonstrator said this was 

On feeds and foods, annually... $75,000,000 the first crimson clover that had 

On commercial fertilizers........ 20,000,000 been sowed in Winston County 

On livestock production......... 5,000,000 5 es C ’ . 

On cotton production........... 60,000,000 In the fall of 1914 I sowed about 
yr es ; Per acet ree 
bat zs “¢ - s 
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FINE ALSIKE CLOVER, GROWN BY F. 


On these four items alone, we shall 
realize $160,000,000 annually and pros- 
perity will follow as light follows the 
sun. 


L. WIER, STARKVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


eight acres in my cotton middles, 
stirring the seed in lightly with a 
spring-tooth cultivator. I decided to 
use the dirt to inoculate with this 





bition as Dr. Orison Swett Marden. 


sage herewith.] 
To the Boys on Southern Farms: 
Yoo effort to succeed depends 


entirely on the amount of en- 

ergy and will power back of 
it. If there is not enough vigor, 
enough enthusiasm, enough sheer 
grit and determination to carry 
you past all obstacles to your 
mark, you have no one but your- 
self to blame. No one but yourself 
can generate the power that will 
carry you to your goal. 


Ill health or personal deformity 
may sometimes hold one back— 
though there are numerous in- 
stances of success in spite of them 
—but in the vast majority of cases 
the reason young people fail in 
getting a good start in life or in 
ultimately reaching their goal is 
because there is NO ENERGY IN 





“THE WORLD MAKES WAY FOR THE DETER- 
MINED MAN” 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden Says the Great Majority of Persons 
Who Fail Do So Because of Lack of Energy, Grit and Determi- 
nation—This Week’s “Success Talk” for Boys 


[Probably no American writer has done so much to inspire young men with am- 
For many 
He is also the author of several inspiring books, 


called ‘‘Success’’. 
Front,” ‘Rising in the World,’’ ‘‘He Can 
King,” ‘‘Be Good to Yourself,’”’ ete. 


Our boys will do well to take to heart his mes- 


years he was editor of a magazine 


“Pushing to the 


Who Thinks He Can,’ “Every Man a 


THEIR RESOLUTION, NO GRIT 
IN THEIR DETERMINATION. 
They peter out after a few rebuffs. 
Two or three set-backs take the 
edge off their determination. There 
is no projectile force back of their 
feeble efforts. They do not realize 
that success in anything worth 
while is the result of tremendous 
resolution, vigorous self-faith, and 
work, work, work—steady, consci- 
entious, whole-hearted, unremit- 
ting work. Light resolve, half- 
hearted efforts, indifferent inter- 
mittent work has never yet accom- 
plished anything and never will. 

Get busy then, and work with all 
your might. There is no such thing 
as failure for the willing, ambitious 
worker. The world makes way for 
the determined man. 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 








time, as I had plenty. I began carry- 
ing and scattering the dirt. I went 
over about one and one-half acres, 
and them I decided that was what 
folks called “book farming,” and that 
my land would grow it all right with- 
out it any way. So 1 drove up a stake 
where my dirt went to, and went on 
with sowing. 

I got a fine stand all over the field. 
It formed a sod all over the ground. I 
couldn’t tell any difference in it till 
after Christmas; then the inoculated 
plot began to grow and turn black, 
while the other plot began to turn 
yellow and perish. 

I want to tell you right here, a man 
is fooling away his time and money 
to sow crimson clover in this part of 
the country without the inoculation. 
The plot that was inoculated made a 
good yield and we saved the seed, 
stripping them off with our hands. 

In the fall of 1915, about September 
15, I sowed seven acres of crimson 
clover in my cotton middles, using 
seven or eight hundred pounds of dirt 
per acre. I let yearlings and pigs run 
on it all winter and up till May 5. 
They did extremely well. The year- 
lings were in good beef order by the 
middle of March. 

My neighbors became interested in 
this field of clover and they came for 
miles to see it. They insisted that I 
let the seed ripen and save them. So 
I let four acres get ripe, and I had a 
stripper made according to the plan 


that came out in The Progressive 
Farmer. I want to say here that it 
was a success, and did what was 


claimed for it. 

We saved 1,700 pounds of seed on 
the four acres and the land was very 
stumpy. I believe if the ground had 
been smooth, I could have saved 5 to 
6 bushels per acre. I bedded and 
planted this land to corn June 10, and 
it is looking very promising now. 

I attribute my failures with crim- 
son clover to the lack of knowledge 
and my carelessness. If a man will 
use good inoculation, which is the 
dirt from a field that has grown it 
successfully the year before, 800 to 
1,000 pounds per acre, sow 12% 
pounds of clean.seed or 25 pounds in 
chaff and will stir them in very light- 
ly with a harrow or spring-tooth cul- 
tivator, he is almost sure of success. 

W. H. CHAMBERS. 

Haleyville, Ala., Rt. 1. 





Clover Keeps Corn from Firing 

EVERAL years ago when we 

bought our farm the special field 
of which I wish to tell you was capa- 
ble of making about three bushels of 
corn to an acre when weather condi- 
tions were favorable. This land was 
sowed to bur clover and then culti- 
vated again the next spring as usual. 
The second year the clover was very 
profitable as pasture and for the seed 
it produced. In the summer of 1915 
we planted Mexican June corn with 
cowpeas following the clover, and the 
surprise was too great to keep a se- 
cret. We were rewarded with a yield 
of 25 bushels of corn per acre, and 
the weather conditions were not par- 
ticularly favorable, either. That corn 
had a hot, dry season, but with con- 
stant shallow plowing it brought 
good results. 

It was the only piece of corn within 
a radius of many miles that did not 
“scorch” or “twist.” This was due 
partly to proper cultivation, but 
mainly to the store of proper nour- 
ishment left there by the bur clover 
the spring before. 

With corn, cowpeas and clover you 
have the “good luck trinity’—the 
three C’s which, together with con- 
stant cultivation, will add comfort 
(another C) in your old age. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 


equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
this fall. 


some 
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The Best Tire Buy 
On The Market 


HE Fisk reputation for Quality is the 
result of seventeen years of honest, pains- 
taking manufacturing. Car owners who 
have been buying Fisk Tires during all that time 
buy them today because they have learned that 


they can depend upon Fisk Q 


ear out. 


uy more real dollar-for-dollar tire value. 


uality, year in and 
hey have learned that they can’t 


And 


this year they are getting greater mileage re- 


turns than ever before. 


Considering, too, that 


Fisk Tires with their heavy non-skid traction 


tread cost less than the 


lain styles of several 


other standard makes, there isn’t greater tire 
value on the market today. 


Fisk Service 
Quickly Available 
More than 35,000 Fisk dealers and 125 Direct Fisk 


Branches make Fisk Service quickly available. Through 
your own dealer you are sure of the promptest attention 


of the Fisk Branch in your immediate vicinity. 


If you 


are handy to that branch, make it a point to call there 
yourself—it doesn’t matter whether you use Fisk Tires 


or not, you are welcome to Fisk FREE Service. 


Dis- 


mounting, inspection, inflation, assembling, mounting 
extras, inspecting wheels for alignment, advice on the 
care of your tires, and so on, all FREE. No charge to 
any tire user except for actual repairs and supplies— 
in any Fisk Branch. No other Tire Service Policy is so 


liberal or complete. 


No other Branch System is so ex- 


tensive, or so handy wherever you may live. 


Complete list of branches on request. 


Send for price list 


or call on nearest branch. Partial list below. 


THe Fisk RuBBER COMPANY 





Trade Ss. 
Time to Re-tire 
(Buy Fisk) 


Marg Reg. U.S. Pat.O8. 


? 


of N.Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk -Dealers Everywhere — Fisk :Service 
Branches in Ailanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 
Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, 
742 St. Charles St.— Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 
Chattanooga, 607 Broad St.—Greenville, 326 N. 
Main St.—Columbia, 905 Main St.— Raleigh, 419 
Fayetteville St.—Roanoke, 516 Commerce St.— 
Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—Oklahoma City, 
211 W. First St—Tke Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, 
1805-7-9 Main St.—San Antowio, 204 Avenue C— 
Datias, Commerce & Harwood Sis. More then 

25 Brenchas cevar the United States —= write 
for complete list. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








| Livestock Suggestions for August 

| r [IS now too late to make feed for 
| carrying the livestock through next 
winter, but it is not too late to plan 
for saving feed and for making pas- 
tures for next winter and spring. In 
fact now is the time to lay our plans 
for making the pastures for next sum- 
mer. A good pasture cannot be made 
next spring for next summer’s use ex- 
cept under the most favorable condit- 
ions, and even then it is late in the 
season before the pasture is available. 

II 


The best pasture for next March 
and April and if desired up to the 
middle of May is crimson clover. A 
good area of crimson clover sowed 
in September will furnish more graz- 
ing during March and April than any- 
thing else we have ever seen, and it 
must be remembered that these are 
two months when feed is scarce. To 
cut a month off the winter feeding 
and have good pasture during April 
when the general summer pastures 
are none too good is worth consider- 
able effort. A crimson clover pasture 
will do it. 


Ill 


Bur clover seed is cheap this fall 
and it is a good time to put some on 
the permanent pasture, or at least, 
sow a seed patch to grow seed for 
putting on the permanent pasture next 
dall. No man should fail to sow bur 
clover all over the place, wherever he 
can scatter the seed. The plant seeds 
abundantly and enough_can be grown 
to sow every vacant spot, for when 
the plants are allowed to make seed 
enough seed is produced and remain 
in the soil to insure a fair stand for 
the next two years if the land is left 
to the bur clover from September to 
May. Why more people do not get a 
littie seed and encourage the growth 
of bur clover is something of a mys- 
tery. 


IV 


pying many this and next month. 
Those who have livestock and silos 
; and crops to fill them are fortunate 
| and should not fail to put the silage 
| in so as to furnish the very best feed 
| possible. The value of silage is prob- 
|ably more largely affected by the 
stage at which it is cut and the man- 
ner in which it is put in the silo than 
by any other two things. The nearer 
maturity the crops can be allowed to 
reach before being put in the silo, 
just so long as they contain moisture 
enough to cause them to settle and 
exclude the air, the better silage will 
be made. Some may put corn in too 
dry, although this is rare and scarcely 
ever occurs with such crops as sor- 
ghum and soy beans. The corn should 
not be put in until half the leaves and 
the shucks have begun to turn yellow. 
When corn and sorghum are mixed 
load for load the corn may be allowed 
to get even riper than indicated. Sor- 
ghum should not be put in the silo 
until ripe—the seeds hard. 


Vv 


The manner of putting the material 
in the silo determines largely its 
keeping and the quality of the silage. 
Any tight silo or one that will swell 
tight when the green material is put 
in it will preserve the silage if put in 
right, no matter what material the 
silo is made of. The two important 
matters are the stage of maturity of 
the crops and the packing of it in the 
silo. First, The material needs little 
or no packing in the center of the silo 
where there is nothing to prevent its 
settling, but it always needs packing 
around the sides of the silo and can- 
not be packed too much. Packing is 
favored by a large amount of mois- 
ture in the silage crop, but too green 











material means soft, sour silawe and 
probably a greater loss of feeding 
value. If the material is too dry, 
which is not often the case, water 


| may be used, and there is not much 
|danger of using too much. If the 


The filling of the silos will be occu-° 


material is cut into short lengths, not 
over three-fourths of an inch, it will 
pack better, but as cutting into short 
lengths means slower cutting, there is 
little objection to cutting longer until 
the last ten feet at the top is filled 
when the material should be cut as 
short as practicable, say one-half inch 
pieces. 
VI 


In packing the silage in the silo 
keep the men tramping around the 
outside. Three to four men should be 
kept in the silo according to the size 
of the silo and the rapidity of filling. 
If they use tampers better results may 
be obtained, although unless the av- 
erage Negro laborer is watched he is 
more likely to keep walking than to 
use a heavy tamper, and a tamper is 
of no value unless it is used. It is 
highly important that the silage be 
packed around the outside from bot- 
tom to top, but of course, it is much 
more important when approaching 
the top or for the last ten feet. Itisa 
good plan, where it can be done with- 
out disarranging other work to fill 
one-third the silo, then allow it to 
settle for two days before filling the 
next or middle third, and then allow- 
ing it to settle two days before filling 
the last third. It is at least necessary 
to allow the material to settle before 
putting in the last material, or there 
will be too great loss of space at the 
top. If the silo has no roof wire net- 
ting may be put around the top of the 
silo and the silage material carried 
on above the silo proper, for it will 
soon settle down into the silo. 

Vil 


There is some ground for doubt as 
to whether it pays to attempt to seal 
the top of the silo beyond cutting the 
ordinary silage material fine, wetting 
and packing well. Some advise cut- 
ting grass, straw and other material, 
putting it on top of the silage ma- 


terial, wetting and packing. Others 
have advised wetting these mate- 


rials and them sowing oats or some 
other grain on top which when they 
sprout help to seal the top and lessen 
the passage of air down to spoil the 
silage. Formerly when the silo was 
first put into use it was thought nec- 
essary to weight the top to press 
down the material. This was soon 
found unnecessary, and we doubt if 
any method of sealing the top is an 
improvement on cutting the top mate- 
rial short, having it green, wetting 
well and tramping and packing thor- 
oughly. 


VIII 


No stockman can afford to miss at- 
tending at least one good livestock 
show this fall. Lay plans to go and 
do not allow anything to prevent your 
doing so. The Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association, which meets at Shreve- 


port, La., August 16-18; your state 
livestock meetings; and your state 
fair afford any interested stockman 


an opportunity for gaining much in- 
formation, to say nothing of the in- 
spiration and pleasure. And since we 
come to think of it, who is more en- 
titled to some pleasure and a day or 
two off than the man who cares for 
livestock? Caring for livestock is a 
man’s job 365 days in the year. 


IX 


Oh, no! we have not forgotten those 
weedy pastures. We travel some, and 
our friends just won't let us forget 
them—the weedy pastures. We have 
seen several weedless pastures this 
year, more than ever before, which 
encourages us to think, perhaps, our 
eternal harping on this thing may be 
having some effect. A friend says we 
ought to put across the first page, ev- 
ery week, in large red box-car letters, 


“Mow the pastures.” If more people 


don’t see that grass and weeds can’t 
erow or occupy the same space at thr 
same time we may be compelled to 
acgept this suggestion. It is not too 
late, nor too early, nor are you too 


busy to mow that weedy pasture. The 
best time is right now. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














































































































































BERKSHIRES 1 ABERDEEN-A ANGUS 
AAPA The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s Association will be held at gis ae cee ee a a 
SELWYN FARMS Shreveport, La., August 16, 17 and 18, 1916, and under the auspices of their respee- Registered “Angus ; Bull For Sale 
tive National Breeders’ Association 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, | °0 head from 10 to 16 months 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 120 Hi d E ll t B di C ttl 120 of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
ea xceien ree ing attle— | Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
Will be Sold at Public Auction, fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 
FRIDAY, AUG. 18, 1916, SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 
At Fair Grounds, Shreveport, La., Starting at 10 a. M. ANGUS CATTLE =?! 2225.2" 3808. 
est strains. s 
H N uy ady f by T E and ( 1 Moth 
40 SHORTHORNS, 4 © ANGUS, 41 QC HEREFORDS, | fie’ Sie in exceptionally, handsome PERCHERON 
: , - . Seas ta in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
3ulls, bred heifers, cows with calves at foot. Every animal es ‘ially selected ¢ ga 
a good one, Everyone will be a 3 ; Wecian.. weereeat war ie casleeuae ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 
ested and a test chart and re ior "aur * furnished, Everyone, approved and : 
passed by official representative of the Association of the respective breed and by a I am offering a num- 
psc Secretary of the se a ge egg Assoc lation, After tive wake to oren ‘if for any Aberdeen Angus ber of i eoue | 
ae Pre 2 : : c ‘eason you are not satisfied with the animal you bought, I give y the privilege cows and helfers goo 
ae Ea Tor sit, $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, leaving it and you will not have to pay a penny. give you the privilege of individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
tho Invornaiions: & ie ‘Stock Show. C Norne 4 Plan now to attend this big meeting and sale—don't fail to come. 4. D. SL ACuWwEL . 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. “i L, ayette, Missouri 
All hogs guaranteed AR Sloe eke COL. CAREY M. JONES, 
istered Jerse Holstei ttle. | 
Celene of cane tex os Srevad tureeie COL. FRED REPPERT, f “uCctioneers. siaisdiatthtdsiadicntemeer oer re ws 
Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South, For further information and particulars apply to | Holsteins ie with pon Aad registered fe- 
bars 
F. i. DERBY, Sales Manager, WARD, ALA | wale Tebapeumn tested, reamennle 
e df ni Of Merit ec satisfaction guaranteed. Try 
B k h > great dairy and beef breed. 
erKsSnires | KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 
of Quality and r : = 
—_- 987 Pound Mammoth Black Poland Chinas] Kentucky Holsteins 8% ss oi 
P hag: eae culin tested. Splen- 
None Better. . Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
Keystone’s Lee Duke Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. | WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
158798. and Rivals Won- Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 
der 40th 186749, at head pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. | | JERSEYS 
of herd. Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. | Rann nm ae 
Let me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac ————————— | 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices We have a very fine lot of these pigs on hand, | SPECIAL TEN DAY SALE 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C. 3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 ea oe pnp pet _— 
ull and Bull calves; also 
John A. Young & Sons, eight choicest Registered 
Berkshire Pigs (0°) woes Ties Greensboro, N. C. Duroc-Jersey Boar pigs. 
pigs are out of sows bought last dees ary, with pig, i M. F. PASS FEARRINGTON 
"Bred gilts, brood sows, ercvine | 50 Ib herd | Shelford Farm FAISON, N C 
red gilts, brood sows, service boars, one 85! erd | e rm, l. . 
boar. Write for prices and description. BS 
boats ita for pr ieee. || KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY. 





GLENVIEW STOCK FARM | 


Offers for sale a mighty fine bunch of Berkshire pigs of 
best breeding at reasonable prices. 
shire ram lambs. If you want the best write us. 


FOX BROTHERS, Sevierville, Tenn. 





Registered Shrop- | } 


livery. 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’’ 
It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. 


We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 
scription by return mail. 


SHORTHORNS 
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THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. | 


“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.’’ 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


avaten eee 





“‘DUROC- JERSEY 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new nog. the Hampshire has become 
a favorite 


a l 














DEFENDER NO 58425 
NOW IS THE. TIME to buy you a bred gilt for 
early Fall farrow. It pays to buy the best there 
is.and we havethem. The blood of FOREST 
CHIEF, DEFENDER, FANCY COLONEL and 
ORION’S PAL. four of the best known boars of 
the breed, in our herd. Can supply anything 
you wish in DUROC-JERSEYS. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 


Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUT 


J. W. HODGE --- FLKO, GA. 
Aldurin Farm Duroes 














Bred sows, bred and open 
gilts, boars ready for ser- 
vice, pigs. The breeding and 
the individuals are both of 


the best. 


Aldurin Farm, Avalon, Ga. 
JONES daB. YOW, Owner. 











Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


I have the finest Cherry mee DUROC-JERSEY 


Pigs (the Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing 
registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express paid 
both ways. Write me 


G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S. C. 





The Hampshire has 
every market. 
tion and literature om tne Hampshire Hog, ad- 
dress. 


wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
become a market topper in 
If you wouid like free informa- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





Pairs and trios no kin. 





R. NN. RUNYON, 


Write for particulars. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Also a few bred sows. 


DECATUR, IND. 





Breeders! 


Ihave the cream 
of the best west- 
ern herds. Boar 
pigs—4 months, 
one hundred lbs., 
out of 800 pound 
sows sired by the 
most noted boar of the breed. Also bred 
gilts, sired by a grand champion and bred 
to the best young boar in the south. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Write for prices that are very reason- 


able. 
Tom P. Wootten, Tignalli, Ga. 
| f— HOME OF MONARCH 54241 
Mr. R. J. Evans says: “There are only six 
boars in the United States in the class with 
Monarch as individual as well as a breeder.” 


10 gilts bred to Monarch for Aug. and Sept. 
farrow forsale. Also spring pigs. Write 


Ww. J. FITTS, Gallatin, Tenn. 









































Reg. DUROC-JERSEYS 
(Cholera Immune.) 
Service Boars $25 each. 
DARBYSHIRE & McCASKILL, 
Bainbridge, Ga. 











DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Young pigs, service boars, and 
bred sows for sale. 
All pure-bred and registered. For descrip- 
tion aud prices, address 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop., 
Valley View Stock Farm, CANA, N. C. 
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| old, $10 to $15. 
| prolific sows, at 


| Write me. 


BIG TYPE 


‘TAMWORTHS 


IDEAL FARM DUROCS. 


34% mos. boars out of large mature sows, sired by De- 
fender H Again and I.C, King the Col,, for a few days, for 
$11.00 registered. A few gilts at same price. 10 weeks 
$ 0.50 registered. THE IDEAL FARM 

D. J. Simmons, Prop., Rt. 4, Timmonsville, Ss. ¢€ 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 

Some fine boar prospects from large, 

Everything guaranteed. 
FA 


AK RI M, 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S. C. 








| stock and Herd Books for sale. 


| 














This is Good Count, the Champion Bull 
that heads our herd. 


We have Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and 
Young Bulls for sale at all times. 
BLANTYRE STOCK FARM 
Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 








Shorthorn Herd Books and 
Shares of Stock. 


We have at this office several shares of 
Complete set 
share of stock. $100. Incomplete sets, sha of stock, 
$50, and Herd Books accompanying same, 50¢ each. rt 
part of these begin with Volume 40, others with 45. 50 
and 70. The latest volume issued is 87. Three share 
aoe Herd Books are available at $50 each. Herd 

300ks are furnished free, as issued, to all shareholders. 
Address, stating number of v olumes desired. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASS’N, 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Association 
s, including 








ESSEX 
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ESSEX,POLA ND 
Purebred Chinas & DUROC PIGS 








MrAnn 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | 


db goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
ack. 


J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


SHEEP 
“STOCK EWES WANTED. 


Two double decks of stock ewes. Give descrip- 
tion and cash price at your station and railroad 
rate to Lexington, Ky. 


ROY I. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky, 





_O. 1. C’S ; 


c. = hoice. Note of ‘i mo. old 
bo: irs and sows. Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight pr ize- 







also the most ‘uniform herd owned 
a by any individual in the South. 
R. Q. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND- CHINAS 


CLL LOoeeeemn> 


POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA aoe ‘enema all Regis- 
T. E. BROWN t-3 











cei TENN. 











Of the better class at bar- 
gain prices. Pigs from 2 
to6 months old. The lar- 
gest and best in South- 


POLAND-CHINA 
HOG west Vi ee 


E. w. JONES, oodlawn, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 





ae PRPRAL AIAN 


All ages, English, Canadi- 
an or American bred. 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - Seuth Carolina 








Chica 10c: 
Duroc-Jerseys a few re meres ISS 
Sows same pric e. 
w. W. SHAY Pigs of both sexes 


reasonable. 
Cruso, N.C. 3 Act quick. Folder Free. 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ee offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
BD. 3. LYBROOK. Mgr. 8.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 





SHEEP! 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us ‘Where Can! Buy Sheep? 


Get busy! Sheep eat! 





Money grows! 


|] THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


Because 2 clean, well-edited, high- 
——____. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 












ARMER 


ERN FARM GAZETTE 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 











° ‘ President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

B. L. MOSS, Managing Editor 

W. F. MASSEY, . oo. « «  « Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, . . . .  . Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, ‘ . ‘ é . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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HE Cabarrus County, N. C., Farmers’ Union will 

hold its annual picnic at St. John’s Church, 
August 24. Editor Clarence Poe will be one of the 
speakers. 








PEAKING of good tobacco prices, reminds us 

to urge every tobacco grower to study care- 
fully Professor Massey’s advice last week on the 
enrichment of tobacco lands. 





VERY editor in the South should join in the 

clover crusade, because it means rich lands for 
his county, bigger business for his advertisers, and 
more money from subscriptions. 





— is made that the National 
Farmers’ Union will hold this year’s regular 
annual session in Palatka, Florida, November 28, 
29, 30. With low railroad rates and with farm work 
less pressing than at almost any other season, 
there ought to be a large attendance. 





R. BEN H. Harvin, of Harvin, S. C., who re- 

cently sent out 2,000 cards asking for infor- 
mation as to cotton crop conditions, reports that 
his replies show the following percentages of a 
full or perfect crop: Alabama, 56.5; Arkansas, 77.8; 
Florida, 69.8; Georgia, 65; Louisiana, 77.5; Missis- 
sippi, 57.8; North Carolina, 63; Oklahoma, 60; 
South Carolina 57.7; Tennessee, 72.5; Texas, 62.4. 





E REJOICE with our tobacco farmers in the 

fine prospects for good prices this season. 
The first break at Dillon, South Carolina, showed 
average prices of fifteen cents per pound; at Lake- 
view primings brought six to seventeen cents, and 
second primings up to twenty-five cents; and at 
Mullins prices are the highest ever paid there. 
The crop is short and farmers are urged to save 
every priming leaf. 





PEAKING of Dr. Hill elsewhere on this page re- 

minds us to say that it is also extremely grati- 
fying to friends of rural progress in North Caro- 
lina to see that his successor, President Riddick, 
is entering so actively into the movements for 
agricultural betterment, and gives evidence of 
keeping the college emphasis where the law and 
the college name puts it. It is evidently to re- 
main an A. & M. College without transposing the 
title. 





R. D. H. Hill, last month ended his eight years’ 

service as President of the North Carolina A. 
& M. College; and the occasion should not be al- 
lowed to pass without a tribute to the earnest, un- 
selfish, patient statesmanship with which this 
patriotic son of North Carolina has devoted him- 
self to the upbuilding of the College and the de- 
velopment of the state’s rural and industrial in- 
terests. He has made a record of which he, the 
College, and the commonwealth may well be proud. 





a forget our announcement of July 29 that 
we will give a prize of $5 to the farmer, farm- 
er’s wife, or farmer boy or girl who will report to 
us that he or she has seen and recognized the 
greatest number of varieties of the things men- 
tioned below: 


1. Trees (not fruit trees). 7. Star groups (constel- 

2. Weeds. lations). 

3. Wild flowers. 8. Fish. 

4. Insects and worms. 9. Breeds of cattle. 

5. Birds (recognized by 10. Breeds of hogs. 
sight). rb 3reeds of chickens, 

6. Birds (recognized by 12. Varieties of clover. 
note 





EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Wheat and Oats Special,’ with a number of 
letters and special articles telling how to make 
these crops most profitable. Other articles in the 
same issue will be “Demand Licensed Cotton Grad- 
ers for Every Market Town,” by Clarence Poe; “A 
Success Talk for Boys,” by United States Senator 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia; “Lespedeza, a Summer 
Legume for the. Whole South,” by B. L. Moss; 
“More Food and Feed and More Cotton on Fewer 


Acres,” by Professor Massey; and “Looking One’s 
Best as a Housekeeper,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the condition of the cotton crop on July 25 
was 72.3 per cent of a normal, compared with 81.1 
per cent on June 25, or a loss of nearly 9 per cent 
during the month. This heavy falling off was of 
course due to the unprecedented floods in nearly 
every cotton state east of the Mississippi River, 
losses on bottom lands in many cases being total. 
The wet weather, too, will probably cause boll 
weevil damage to be heavier, and as this pest now 
exists as far east as central Georgia, losses from 
it this year will likely be heavier than ever be- 
fore, because of the new territory invaded. Based 
on the above condition report, the Bureau esti- 
mates this year’s crop at 12,916,000 bales. 





HIS is a month of good things for our Virginia, 

North Carolina, and South Carolina farmers. 
This week the Virginia Farmers’ Institute is in 
session with a superb program; the last week in 
August (August 29-31) the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention and the State Farm Women’s 
Convention will be in session at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, West Raleigh, and all this month special short 
courses are offered by Clemson College. This 
week the Clemson short course deals with animal 
industry and the remaining courses are: Fruit 
Growing and Gardening, August 14-19; Field Crops, 
August 21-29; Cotton Grading, first course, July 
31-August 12; Cotton Grading, second course, 
August 14-26; Teachers’ Course in Agriculture, 
July 31-August 26; Rural Ministers’ Course, August 
10-18. The dates for the North Carolina boys’ 
short course (A. & M. College, West Raleigh) are 
August 22-25. 





The Places of Crimson and Bur Clovers 
and Vetch in Southern Farming 





E ARE repeatedly having inquiries as to 
which is the best winter legume, crimson 
clover, bur clover, or hairy vetch. Our an- 
swer is that no particular one is best, but that all 
three have or should have a definite place in any 
system of farming designed to best serve the 
average farmer in the Cotton Belt. Thus while 
one of these three may be best in its particular 
place, we hold that experience has fairly well de- 
fined the respective places of each of these great 
crops, and that each, in its place, is without a 
superior. 
I 
Crimson clover belongs in crop rotations, to be 
plowed under in spring as a fertilizer for a sum- 
mer-growing crop to follow. Ripening as it does in 
April or early May, at a time when the weather is 
cool and usually wet, crimson clover is not a good 
hay crop, and we do not recommend it as such. 
Quite true, fairly good crops of hay are some- 
times made from it, but we are certain that there 
are far better hay crops. On the other hand, as a 
gatherer of nitrogen and humus during the winter 
and early spring, to be followed by corn, crimson 
clover is the greatest crop we have, and affords to 
us by far the cheapest and surest means of dou- 
bling our present corn and cotton crops. 
II 
Bur clover is at its best in permanent pastures 
along with Bermuda grass, white clover and les- 
pedeza. While bur clover seed in the bur at $1 
per bushel appear to be cheap when compared 
with crimson clover at $8 per bushel for cleaned 
seed, we must remember that in a bushel of the 
former there are only about two and one-half 
pounds of clean seed, and that twenty-five bushels 
of seed in the hull are required to make a bushel 
of clean seed. For this reason, it is comparatively 
expensive to seed an acre of bur clover, and, more- 
over, it is unquestionably true that difficulty in 
getting stands of bur clover has been rather fre- 
quent. On the other hand, bur clover furnishes 
excellent winter and spring grazing, reseeds itself 
when once started, and fits in admirably with Ber- 
muda to make a permanent pasture combination. 
As every farmer needs a good permanent pasture, 
we would urge that at least enough bur clover seed 
to get a start be purchased and planted this fall, 
seed saved next spring, and the clover finally es- 
tablished over the entire pasture. 
Ill 
Vetch is the great early hay crop. Crimson clo- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ver is better as a crop to plow under, bur clover is 
superior on permanent pastures, but as a producer 
of large quantities of excellent early hay hairy 
vetch with oats is the best crop we know of. 
Though generally maturing later than crimson 
clover and bur clover, it has the advantage of 
being very hardy and can be safely planted as late 
as November. It can be followed by peas or soy 
beans for hay or by a late corn crop. 

We are aware that some farmers are using bur 
clover and vetch as green manure crops, but for 
the average farmer we rather consider crimson 
clover the better for this purpose, preferring to 
use bur clover and vetch as above indicated. Thus 
we feel that no one of these three great winter 
legumes is best, but that all have a definite and 
highly important place to fill, and that we should 
use all of them, rather than contenting ourselves 
with only one. 


How You Can Succeed With Alfalfa 


ERETOFORE it has been commonly supposed 
that alfalfa is adapted only to particular, 
limited areas, and that it is useless to at- 
tempt to grow it elsewhere. 








However, the evi- 
dence has been accumulating, and now seems fairly 
conclusive, that alfalfa may be successfully grown 
practically anywhere in the Cotton Belt, provided 
the conditions are made right. Some of the most 
essential of these requirements are as follows: 

1. The land should be at least fairly rich. We 
doubt the wisdom of planting alfalfa on any land 
that is not fertile enough to make a bale of cotton 
or thirty bushels of corn per acre, and unless it is 
this good it should, before a seed of alfalfa is 
planted, be enriched with clover and peas or beans 
plowed under or a liberal application of stable 
manure. 

2. Good drainage is essential. Alfalfa is intol- 
erant of “wet feet,” and putting it on wet land, re- 
gardless of whether other precautions are taken, 
means almost certain failure. Most of our sandy 
and loam hill lands are naturally sufficiently well 
drained for alfalfa, but before any tight clay hill 
or wet bottom lands are planted to alfalfa they 
should probably be tile drained. 

3. Four to six tons of lime per acre should be 
used in all sections where it is not absolutely cer- 
tain that there is plenty of lime already in the 
soil. Generally ground limestone is preferable for 
this purpose because of its comparative cheapness. 
Applications should be made broadcast before the 
alfalfa is seeded, and worked into the top soil with 
harrows. 

4. Inoculation is necessary, particularly where 
alfalfa, bur clover or melilotus have not already 
been successfully grown. Soil from fields where 
these crops have been grown may be used, or 
artificial cultures will be found effective. 

By looking carefully to these four very essen- 
tial points, we think it fairly safe to say that 
nearly any farmer in the Cotton Belt can success- 
fully grow alfalfa. True, this preparation will cost 
from $10 to $30 an acre, but without it alfalfa is 
almost sure to fail in most parts of the South. And 
even with the best preparation, we would suggest 
that only a small area be tried at first, this being 
enlarged as experience justifies. 


A Thought for the Week 


—_—__ 

HE aim of human life, no doubt, is happi- 

ness. But after all, what is happiness? 

Efficiency, wealth, material comfort? Many 
by their lives do so affirm; few are cynical 
enough to say so; and on their deathbeds none 
will feel so. Not even freedom in itself brings 
happiness. Happiness lies in breadth of heart. 
And breadth of heart is that inward freedom 
which has the power to understand, feel with, and, 
if need be, help others. In breadth of heart are 
founded justice, love, sacrifice; without it there 
would be no special meaning to any of our efforts, 
and the tale of all human life would be still no 
more than that of supremely gifted animals, many 
of whose communities are highly efficient, and 
have instinctive unity founded on experience of 
its utility, but none of that conscious altruism 
which is without perception of future benefit to 
self, and works from sheer recognition of its own 
beauty.—John Galsworthy. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 

(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government | 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 

By CLARENCE POE | 














A Variety of Comment 


NDER the new rural credits act,” asks a 
correspondent, “can [| borrow money in a 
National farm loan association without 
being tied up with other men or being partly re- 
sponsible for them?” The answer to this is that 
no farmer endorses for another. Each man as- 
sumes a possible liability of $5 per each $100 he 
borrows, but inasmuch as no loan can be for 
more than one-half the value of the real estate or 
one-fifth of the insured value of the buildings, 
there is not one chance in a thousand of any man’s 
ever losing this $5 on each $100 he borrows—his 
maximum liability. 
a 


Says an exchange: “While we care nothing 
about it one way or the other, we fail to see where 
the benefit would come in from a segregation law 
that would not allow a Negro to own land in a 
community but would permit him to live on a 
white man’s land as a tenant.’ The answer to 
this objection is simple. The Negro tenant, as we 
have said before, is not a permaiient and immov- 
able resident and is responsible to some white 
man. He can be displaced any fall that comes. 
The Negro landowner, on the other hand, in the 
white community, is a permanent resident, respon- 
sible to no person of the white races and instead 
of being able to put a white family in his place in 
a twelvemonth if opportunity offers, you may not 
be able to move him in a hundred years. Is there 
no difference in the two situations? 

* * * 


You are working mighty hard, perhaps, to make 
some money to leave your children; but more im- 
portant than money will be their social heritage. 
What are you doing to leave them a better com- 
munity to live in as well as more money to live 
on? The life is more than meat and the body is 
more than raiment. 

* x 

The La Porte, Texas, Southland Farmer puts it 
right when it says: 

“Becoming a member of your local organiza- 
tion, union or club should not be looked upon as 
merely something for this season or next, this 
election year, or next, but as a lifetime work, 
as your business is a lifetime work. Through 
your union you cannot learn it all in one year, 
no more than your boy in school learns it all 
in one year. Relatively yours is a bigzer job 
than his, and you must count on going to 
school all your days. You get the best school- 
ing by meeting with your neighbor farmers 
ever so often and discussing individual and 
local problems, and also state and National 
problems, for their solution affects vitally 
your prosperity.” 


success of such picnics in all Progressive Farmer 
neighborhoods, we are going to set down a few of 
the Box Elder features that we would commend 
to other friends interested in making farmers’ 
meetings succeed: 

1. The picnic was held out in the real country— 
at the consolidated school. No town or village 
was near. The country people were in their own 
environment, and felt completely at home. More 
and more we are seeing the wisdom of keeping 
country things in the country—schools, churches, 
picnics, farmers’ institutes, county Union meet- 
ings, etc. 

2. The arrangements for seating the crowd, 
though simple and inexpensive, were good, solid 
and ample. Planks were securely placed on blocks 
of a uniform height, and the seats were nearly all 
in the shade. The spaces about the stand and 
about the eating-place were roped off to prevent 
automobiles from trespassing. 

3. Local talent was recognized and utilized on 
the program. The President of the County Union 
said that he had never presided at such an occa- 
sion before, but he handled the crowd like a past- 
master. The local preacher made a happy address 
of welcome. In the afternoon brief talks were 
made by a local trucker, an alfalfa grower, and the 
county demonstration agent. Each man had some- 
thing to say and said it briefly and well in plain, 
forceful, homespun English that smacked of the 
soil. Too many farmers when they write or speak 
seem to try to see how citified they can make 
their language. Of course bad grammar should 
be avoided, but the more natural, simple and coun- 
try-like the words and phrases, the better. 

4. There was some good singing, the crowd 
joining in “America,” and “Hail Columbia,” while 
the choir fittingly sang an agricultural song, “The 
Farmer Feeds Us All,” and a Farmers’ Union song 
in conclusion. Music adds much to an occasion 
of this kind, especiatiy if it is in the form of 
cheerful, familiar with 
plenty of swing and “go” in them—in which the 
whole crowd can join. A local band should also 
be utilized where one can be had. Every rural 
meeting should have some musical feature. If 


inspiring songs—songs 


every visitor simply joins in singing some song, he 
is going to feel, consciously or unconsciously, that 


(11) 983 
he has had some part in the meeting and that it 
was in some sense his. 

5. There was a ball game in the afternoon com- 
posed wholly of local players. Such a play fea- 
ture should be a part of every all-day picnic. 

6. The speakers’ stand was decorated with 
small American flags, while the railing was wrap- 
ped in red, white and blue crape paper. Such 
decorations are inexpensive, but give the stage a 
gala and holiday-like appearance that is not with- 
out effect. 

7. The people “let themselves go” in generous 
neighborliness, friendship and comradeship, with- 
out any stiffness, backwardness or formality. They 
treated the main speaker of the occasion in the 
same spirit; men and women, young and old, com- 
ing up to introduce themselves and then introduce 
their neighbors—a thing this particular speaker, 
at least, always appreciates. And the folks boosted 
their home speakers, too. “You did credit to our 
neighborhood,” was the sort of comment each 
local speaker got from his home-folks, and to 
recognize and boost local leadership is one thing 
no neighborhood can learn too soon. 

8. Last but not least we mention that indispen- 
sable condition—an abundant dinner deliciously 
cooked and everybody invited to partake. 

ot 


A Community With the Right Spirit 


OME things ought also to be said about the 
community in which this Virginia picnic was 
held. You will know that it is a progressive 
neighborhood when we say that it maintains a 
five-teacher school eight months in the year and 
teaches eleven grades, doing all this in a hand- 
some and well-designed $5,000 brick building with 
modern equipment. The building-was evidently 
not put up by men who had their own ideas and 
were unwilling to follow suggestions from state 
and National departments of education. The Box 
Elder district is about the ideal size, extending 
about two and one-half miles in each direction 
from the school. Of six country schools in this 
section of Nansemond one has six teachers, one 
five, one four, two three, and only one of the six 
is a one-teacher school. 

Why Box Elder has such a good school and such 
a superb school building is probably explained by 
the fact that it has been for a long time the cus- 
tom of the school patrons to meet two or three 
times a year, discuss plans for school improve- 
ment, sift out ideas, decide on the best, and then 
act as one man in going after what the majority 


wanted. The chairman of the local 





Mr. J. Z. Green has expressed the 
same idea in The Progressive Farmer 
by saying that a man ought to join 
the Farmers’ Union just as he joins 
the church—for life. Your church 
organization promotes your spiritual 


z 7 But where 
welfare and your farmers’ club your 


APA’S got his patent-right, and rich 
as all creation; 
*s the peace and comfort that 


GRIGGSBY’S STATION 





girls is makin’; 


I want to see the piece quilts the Jones 


And I want to pester Laury ‘bout their 


school committee called these pat- 
rons’ meetings—and we commend his 
excellent example to other men in 
similar positions. It’s a fine way for 
Mr. Committeeman to get the codper- 


we all had before? freckled hired hand, ‘ f tl Thole H : 1 
material welfare, and both should Le's go avisitin’ back to Griggsby’s Sta- And joke her ‘bout the widower she come ation of the whole community insteac 
have your support as long as you live. tion— purt nigh atakin’, of bearing the entire burden himself. 

x * ® Pack where we ust to be so happy and Till her Pap got his pension "lowed in An efficient school always has a 


so pore! 


The following clipping from the 
Marshville Home affords an example 


The likes of us alivin’ here! 


time to save his land, 
It’s jest a 


Le’s go avisitin’ back to Griggsby'’s Sta- 


fine influence on a neighborhood and 


of neighborh i 3 ics Veat tee mortal pity tion— Box Elder adds new proof of this 
) eignbdornood cooperatiol a i cs - = ° P : a er c : nar Na nOty 
To see us in this great big house, with Back where they’s nothin’ aggervatin f: TL as 3 
RS URS RRR Citas deo aa Heehe lt ack ; ict. The people are evidently a read- 
be practiced anywhere; and we com- cyarpets ne the waite air quae % peoy a edb. 
mend the idea to all Progressive And the pump right in the kitchen! And Shet away safe in the woods around the ing people, a people of great neigh- 
Farmer readers. Says the Home: the city! city! city!— old location— borliness and real culture. The homes 
ron ee ‘ And nothin’ but the city all around us Back where we ust to be so happy and ies . 
“Mr. T. M. Green, who has been j reine : re are pretty, the new ones giving evi- 
‘ : : ‘ se ever ‘res. sa pore: 
~L- ~ = ¢ - } e . ° 
sick in a city hospital for some rei Seo AMariidy and hep with ber dence of having been designed by 
1 above the roof and look from I want to see Marindy and he’p with her e g esig J 


time, has returned home, although Climb: clean 
he is not able to walk yet, and 
will have to go on crutches for 
some time. Mr. Green’s friends aia 
and neighbors met last Saturday 
and worked his crop, and they ex- 
pect to mect from time to time want to 
and continue to work his crop. e's go avis 
The good people of the county 
are noted for this kind of work 
and certainly they will be re- 
warded.” 


ellum tr 

right h 
thousan’ 
And none 


tion— 


a 
Eight Lessons from a Success- 
ful Country Picnic 


' 
so pore! 


I want to s 


kit-and-bilin’, A inl ealshawie abloeni 
ary < or yhaw abloom- 
Pe ‘ — a \drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay f ne nary pink ne 10llyha 1 
VER at Box Elder, Nansemond Se EO in’ at the door?— 
: a ae eas Sid , ; : eS avisitin’ back to Griggsby’s Sta- 
County, Virginia, the other day, And I want to see ‘em hitchin’ at their wat ee eee ee 
e = ee ee ion— 
the writer attended what was son-in-law’s and pilin 


- Out there 
just about the best all-round country 


picnic we have ever seen. And be- 





the steeple, 
And never 


sack where the latchstring’s ahangin’ 
from the 
neighbor round the place is 
deur as a relation— 


tack where we ust to be so happy and 


ust to do! 


sewin,’ 





And hear her talk so lovin’ 


competent architects (which is not 
of her man 


see a robin nor a beech or Rie ak paca ek always true of farm houses), and the 
ees in earshot of at least a And stand up with Emanuel to show me people dress simply without dressing 
people, bi ma eng pio sada EE se aie expensively. And while the Editor of 
pone aeystiongls ee aga Sees tecr iene ve Fer the Raleigh Times said recently that 
liar abe to Griggsby’s Sta- And I want to see the Samples on the farm girls sometimes go to town “in 


old lower eighty, 
door, and burried—for 
cry with Katy 
the war. 


ee the Wigginses, the whole ; 
situation, 


at ’Lizy Ellen's like they 
so pore, 


James Whitcomb Riley (Died 


Where John, our oldest boy, he was tuk 


His own sake and Katy’s—and I want to 


As she reads his letters over, writ from 


What's in all this grand life and high 


Back where we ust to be so happy and 


order to associate with men who 
shave oftener,” we don’t believe he 
would find men in many town audi- 
ences more neatly shaved than the 
men at this meeting. 

At Box Elder the farmers have one 
of the oldest codperative buying so- 
cieties in Virginia. Organized twenty- 
five years ago for pooling orders and 
getting wholesale prices on fertiliz- 
ers, it has grown steadily, and now it 
is said that there are 200 Farmers’ 
Union members within five miles of 
the schoolhouse. 


July 22). 








Cause we are anxious to promote the 
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These two latest Overland de- 
velopments again emphasize the 
enormous economy of enormous pro- 
duction. 

No one has ever before made 1000 
a day of cars of this size and class— 
nor half that many. 

1,000 cars a day enable us to use 
materials of a much higher quality 
and not only permit but actually en- 
force an accuracy of workmanship 
which smaller productions of cars in 
the same price range neither permit 
nor require. 

1,000 cars a day make possible 
better, larger, much more comfort- 
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What 1000 Cars al 


able cars than have ever before been 
possible at anywhere near the price. 
* x ® 

This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so low 
a price. 

In the first place, note the longer 
whecl base—112 inches. 

The enbloc 35 horsepower motor 
which has made the Overland famous 
is continued. 

True—it is perfected even more 
and now it is a fitting climax of the 
experience obtained from a quarter 
of a million of these Overland motors 
in daily use. 








Model 85- 
35 horsepower en bloc motor 
112 inch wheelbase 
32x 4inch tires 
Cantilever rear springs 





Four 


Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tankin rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 











Shock absorbing cantilever type 
rear springs are a big improvement. | fo 
The gasoline tank placed in the | ca 
rear is another improvement. The | 
vacuum system insuring a steady | 
even gasoline flow at all times is still 
another improvement. . On 
The famous and complete Auto- 
Lite electric starting and lighting 
equipment is furnished. fiv 
All electric switches are on the po 
steering column—right within reach. § ec 
The artistically designed stream- ~ ha 
line body with one piece cowl makes pr 
this car one of America’s most attrac- co 
tive models. ot! 


Catalog on request. Please a 


The Willys-Overland Con 


**Made inU. Ss. 
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Yet the price of this, our greatest 
four cylinder value, is less than any 
car of its size ever sold for before. 


® oe e 


No less a pace maker is the newest 
Overland Six. 


Here is the Six of Sixes! A snappy 
five passenger long stroke 40 horse- 
power model—easy to handle, light, 
economical, mighty comfortable, 
having all the advantages of higher 
priced Sixes, yet it comes absolutely 
complete at a lower price than any 
other six of its size. 


Please address Dept. 799 


land Company, Toledo, Ohio 


‘*Made inU. S. A.” 





Day Make Possible 


Its smart body design is long and 
low—having lines of artistic sim- 
plicity. 


And the motor! This will warm 
the heart of every six cylinder 


_enthusiast in the country. 


You’ve heard all about fast get- 
aways—smoothness—crawling and 
climbing on high. This Six does all 
that and then some! 


The wheel base is 116 inches. 
It has cantilever springs and even- 
flow vacuum system with the gas 
tank in rear. 


The tires are four inch. It has 
the complete Auto-Lite electric start- 
ing and lighting equipment with all 
switches on the steering column. 


bd g © 


Some Six! Yet the price is lower 
than any other Six of its size. 


But go to the nearest Overland 
dealer and see these new models. 
Go over them—note all the very real 
and important improvements. 


The Overland dealer is ready to 
make demonstrations of both models 
now. 





35-40 horsepower en bloc motor 
116-inch wheelbase 

32x 4inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 





The New Six 


Model 85-6 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tankin rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 
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BEAUTIFYING HOME INTERIORS 


The Wide-Awake Club Learns the 
Value and Decorative Charm of a 
Well-furnished Home Lies in Sim- 
plicity, Comfort and Harmony of 
Color 


“QUPPOSE you were going to give 
directions for beautifying a 

house you had never seen, what would 

you say?” asked Martha of Mary. 

“Why, I think I would say: (1) Re- 
move all ornaments that are dust 
catchers and do not add to the beauty 
of the house; (2) have nothing that is 
glaring or offensive to the eye; (3) 
make everything comfortable and 
sanitary.” 

“An artist could not have done bet- 
ter,” observed Miss Margaret. 

“Any house looks good to me,” said 
Dan, “if it is comfortable and I don’t 
fall over the ornaments.” 

“Not so,” spoke Miss Margaret 
quickly; “every human being is re- 
sponsible for making his or her own 
home as beautiful as possible. Every 
one can express refinement in house 
furnishings, in the arrangement of 
flowers, or in dress, however cheap 
and humble, or expensive and ornate 
they may be. Let us have a roll 
call as before, each in turn.” 

“The first law of good taste is sim- 
plicity. A rose and a sunflower do 
not grow on the same stem, or a dah- 
lia and a bluebell, yet we are fre- 
quently guilty of putting them in the 
same vase, when a few sprays of roses 
in one vase and a massed bunch of 
bluebells in a nearby bowl would be 
prettier and more effective.” 

“Simplicity and comfort should be 
combined with convenience. For in- 
stance, a great chair could be so load- 
ed with pillows that one could not get 
into it, or could be minus the pillow 
necessary to put against the back for 
comfort.” 

“Since a home is meant to be rest- 
ful, there should be no color that 
glares. As an example of this, a white- 
washed wallis tiring to the eyes; 
whether one realizes it or not, it eas- 
ily shows soil, and is, therefore, more 
expensive to keep looking well than 
if a little tint had been added; pic- 
tures do not blend into it, nor does 
the wall itself blend into the furnish- 
ings of the room. Another illustra- 
tion of this is of a prettily colored 
wall that has two or three white-mat- 

















—Cornell Bulletin. 

If the walls of the room were thought of 

as the background for flowers and pictures, 

Many designs and colorings in wall paper 
would never be chosen, 


ted pictures, each one making a spot, 
or, perhaps, a room that is all in tans 
and greens having a glaring white 
starched doily on the center table.” 

“Should the wall paper be plain or 
figured, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Just as one’s taste dictates,’ was 
the reply, “but it must be like the 
patterns in carpets, furniture, and 
such things, in that it must not seem 
to rise up and hit you by a striking 
or bulging pattern or to daze by zig- 
zag lines. It is like the white doily 
on the center table, no single object, 
nor surface, should intrude itself 
upon our immediate notice.” 

“When one is planning the house, 
have it, if possible, so that the home 
seems a united whole, rather than a 
series of boxes, entered into from 
the hall. An atmosphere of cheer, 
comfort, repose and freedom is then 
given to it if the colorings of the 
various rooms blend, but do not con- 
trast. That is, you would not want 
one room green, the next buff, an- 
other red, another striped, etc. The 
ceiling acts as a reflector of light, so 


must be kept light-colored.” 


—lowa A. & M. College. 
The picture itself is meaningless, the oval 


Mit is entirely out of harmony with the ob- 
long frame and the frame so ornate that it 
detracts from the picture, 

“Let’s furnish Uncle Zeb’s house 


the way we would do it,” said Dan. 

“Suppose you start by furnishing 
the cellar, Dan,” said Miss Margaret. 

“It’s to be under all of the house,” 
he laughed, “is to have a fine, big, 
wood-burning furnace in it, room for 
throwing the fuel in from the out- 
side, must have a work bench for use 
in cold weather, plenty of shelves for 
canned food, and bins and boxes for 
storing apples, onions, etc. Of 
course, I want a good brick or ce- 
ment floor in it.” 

“Now, the parlor for 
Mary. “I want the plaster of the 
walls left rough. They are to be tint- 
eda soft buff, the floor is to be stain- 
ed a light walnut, and then waxed or 
oiled. I want a large rug that is a 
soft, velvety brown in the center, 
with a deeper border of the same col- 
or around the edges. I want three 
or four copies of the old master- 
pieces or good paintings or photo- 
graphs in tones of brown, or other 
soft colors, in plain framing. Not one 
crayon photograph for me. There 
must be at least one built-in book- 
case full of books, and a magazine 
rack, as well as a low, bright, but 
shaded light to read by. I am going 
to put three rocking chairs, one Mor- 
ris chair and two straight chairs in 
my living room, and they must be in 
dull fumed oak, with straight lines 
and without ornamentation.” 

“Aren’t you going to have any tid- 
ies or cuspidors?” asked Billy. 

“No, I am not,” was the reply. “I 
shall have vases for flowers but they 
will have to be plain, and not have 
painted plaster roses stuck on them, 
and instead of tidies I’ll have a pret- 
ty plain ecru linen or silk scarf on 
my table and piano.” 

“That sounds mighty plain to me,” 
observed Joh~ 


me,” said 


have a 


“It will not be when she gets up 
her pretty plain scrim or net cur- 
tains, with a little over-drapery of 
soft yellow material, has a fern or 
two, a few vases of flowers and a 
newspaper and a bright book around 
somewhere.” 

“ll furnish the dining-room,” said 
Martha. “I’ll have a built-in china 
closet. The only furniture in my din- 
ing-room will be a dining table, six 
chairs, a serving table, and a plate 
rail—all very substantial, in straight 
lines and dull colors, preferably a 
soft, fumed oak. Of course, if I had 
plenty of money I would like waxed 
mahogany. For my rug I think I 
shall have a large rag rug, in tones of 
brown, yellow, and possibly a bit of 
red or green. The wall is to be the 
same color as that of the living- 
room, only with a little more yellow 
in it. There shall not be a picture in 
my dining-room, just a few mugs, tea 
pots and plates on the plate rack; a 
couple of baskets, bowls and candle 
sticks on the top of the built-in china 
closet.” 

“Y'll_ take the porch,” said Edith. 
“Tt must be screened in completely, 
swinging couch, plenty of 
rocking or lounging chairs, a rug on 
the gray-painted floor for the baby 
to crawl on, and enough ferns in win- 
dow boxes, with castors, to shield 
one and make one private. Ii there 





—lIowa A. & M. Colicge. 

The subject of the picture (a landscape by 

Corot) is ever pleasing and the frame, blend- 

ing into the tones of the picture, serves as a 
becoming background for it. 


is not money enough for a swinging 


couch, we'll make it with barrel 
staves.” 
“Now my bedroom,” said Alice. 


“It’s going to be pink, and as gay as I 
please. It shall have a white iron 
bed on a stained and oiled floor. In 
front of my bed, my dresser and my 
writing desk, I shall have small rag 
rugs in pink and white. My curtains 
are to be white net with over-cur- 
tains of cretonne with big pink flow- 
ers in it, my bedspread is to be 
white cloth with a band of this cre- 
tonne around it, my dressing table 
and shirtwaist box are to be home- 
made, covered with the pink-flower- 
ed cretonne, and my little rocking 
chair is to have cushions made of the 
same material. J will put books on 
the top of my writing desk.” 

“Me for a red room,” said John, 
“even if people do say red is not good 
for our climate, and my room is go- 
ing to have a warm, soft little sheep- 
skin for a prayer rug, in front of my 
bed. I am going to make a plain oak 
table for a desk, a dresser with plen- 
ty of drawers for my clothes, and I 
want cupboards, shelves, lots of 
them, to put my fishing tackle and 
my books and other treasures where 
I want them. I do not want any pic- 
tures in my room, because I want the 
walls for banners, tennis. rackets, 
and other things, and please do not 
put any curtains at my windows ex- 
cept half curtains on the lower sash, 
and a little ruffle of lawn with red 
poppies in above to take away the 
plainness of the window frame.” 

“The bath-room must be all in 
white and blue,” observed Bessie, “all 
except the floor.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Margaret, “and 
the kitchen, the most important 
room in the house, must be like the 
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bath-room, all white and blue, and it 
must have pretty little cheese cloth 
curtains that can be put into the 
wash every week or two.” 

“What are we going to have next 
week?” 

“Why, we are going to talk about 
how those- who - live - in - the - house 
should look their best,” said Alice. 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined Edith, “the only 
thing you forgot to say, Miss Mar- 
garet, is to tell us not to have a jum- 
ble of all sorts of colored dishes, but 
to choose one color in the design of 
the dishes, and stick to it as much as 
possible. I think green and white 
dishes are very nice for this warm 
climate, don’t you?” 





LABORATORY OF HYGIENE FOR 
EVERY SOUTHERN STATE 


It Helps Country Doctors to Prevent 
Typhoid and Smallpox, and to Cure 
Divhtheria, Hydrophobia, and Oth- 


er Diseases 


ib: HAT value has a state labora- 
tory to country people?” is a 
question that comes from a _ club 


studying one phase of personal or 
public economy at each meeting—and 
this club 20 miles from a railroad! 

A laboratory of hygiene is to med- 
icine what an experiment station is 
to agriculture. It works out the prob- 
lems that the individual doctors and 
-armers have not time, money, inclin- 


ation, equipment or knowledge ta 
conduct. For instance, there was a 
time in which one doctor thought 


malaria was caused by bad water, an- 
other thought it swamp mists, and 
now they do not think, they know, 
that both were wrong. Instead of 
treating imaginary causes and ef- 
fects, they send in a specimen of the 
patient’s blood to the state labora- 
tury of hygiene, where experts look 
through high power microscopes and 
see the germ that is carried by mos- 
quitocs or its effect. 

Doctors no longer seek to pene- 
trate the dark veil that envelopes the 
origin of disease; they give their 
time to cure and prevention, and let 
those who are competent do the rest. 
Suppose a dog bit your boy, does that 
doctor decide whether the dog is mad 
or not: No; he knows no more of it 
than you do. He sends the animal’s 
head to the laboratory of hygiene 
and it gives correct results. 

Who can tell you whether or not 
yeur well is dispensing typhoid? 
Who can say that John has hook- 
worm and Fred has consumption? 
None but the laboratory of hygiene. 
There was a time when diphtheria 
meat z:most certain death. By the 
time a cducter could decide that it 
was more than a sore throat the pa- 

















—Cornell Bulletin, 
The plain or soft-toned papers in neutral 
colorings make the best backgrounds 
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One-piece and Sport Dresses 











7969—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. This 
shoulder to the lower edge. 


7945—Ladies Dress—Cut in sizes 36 and 49 inches bust measure. 


style and has a two-gored skirt. 


7948—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
plaited peplum and a one-piece gathered skirt. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





dress is cut in one from the 
This dress is in jumper 


This dress has a blouse with a 





tient was beyond help. 
doctor from the farthest cove and 
crossroads sends in a sample of 
throat mucus and quickly over tele- 
graph wires, comes the lightning re- 
ply that it is or is not diphtheria. 
Should it be so, anti-toxin—the mate- 
rial which is diphtheria’s enemy—is 
sent posthaste, and today those who 
die of diphtheria are mainly those 
who call a doctor too late. 

Suppose the doctors could diag- 
nose typhoid, rabies (mad dog), pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, 
gonorrhea, diphtheria, smallpox, te- 
tanus (lock-jaw), and such diseases, 
where is the practicing physician able 
to make the serum for the cure of 
many of them? It cannot be made 
and kept pure outside of a labora- 
tory. Moreover, the state pays the 
expense of this preventive health 
measure and not the individual. In 
North Carolina, from May, 1915, to 
July, 1916, the state laboratory made 
enough typhoid toxin to inoculate 
somewhere about 125,000 people. The 
State Department of Health inocula- 
ted 62,000 people free and family phy- 
sicians used the rest. In the United 
States army the typhoid death rate 
was cut down from 37 in the 100,000 
to 16 when vaccination was approved, 
and to nothing when it became com- 
pulsory, so think of the death, sick- 
ness and expense saved. 

Neither time nor space permits a 
description of all the work of a state 
laboratory of health or hygiene, but 
here are a few of its blessed works: 

It examines the public water sup- 
plies and condemns those that have 
colon bacili, (germs that live in the 
intestine) in them; it detects poison 
in obscure cases; it exposes frauds. 
For instance, there was a much-ad- 
vertised and boasted “mineral water.” 
The laboratory found that not only 
did the common water of a river con- 
tain more mineral, but the so-called 
“healing water” had typhoid germs 
in it. 

It even treats patients where doc- 
tors and hospitals cannot do so. For 
instance, about 200 persons bitten by 
mad animals make their pilgrimage 
to Raleigh, N.C. every year and 
there has not yet been one death of 
a “treated” person—all of these peo- 
ple saved in each state from a possi- 
ble horrible death to live long and 
useful lives. 

The letter said: 
money. 


Today the 


“They cost much 
Are they not a useless ex- 
pense?” and my answer is, “Yes, they 
cost much money, but they are a use- 
ful expense. Hospitals are an ex- 
pense, but eliminate the hospitals and 
see the death rate go up; eliminate 
the laboratories of: hygiene, and see 
What happens. No, no, don’t try. 
Take it for granted that our average 
length of life would climb toward 


tthat doctors would be floundering in 


what it was before it was cut in two, 


a sea of doubt in regard to many of 
our one-time scourges, that fewer ty- 
phoid prevention campaigns would be 
possible. 

“The state laboratories of hygiene 
are the one greatest material factor 
in preventive medicine. They go far 
towards making possible the im- 
measurable good done by the state 
Departments of Health and doctors. 
Their work has no circus posters | 
proclaiming their wonders to the 
world, but, like the bacteria of the 
soil, they work surely, silently, stead- 
ily, effectively, for the purification of | 
the earth.” 

Does it not make you feel splendid | 
to think of our women studying these 
problems? If women continue to do 
this, soon we will have the Chinese 
philosophy perhaps, where cur phy- 
sicians will be well paid by ourselves, 
or our state, to keep us well. If one 
may judge by letters three of our 
Southern states are working for lab- 
oratories of hygiene. May our wo- 
men be interested and may their ef- 
forts be successful. 








Permanganate of Potash for Ivy 
Poisoning 
NOTICE in a recent issue of The 
i rogressive Farmer a cure for poi- 
son ivy. Poison ivy and poison su- 
mac are specialties on our place, and 





we have tried out many things, but 
nothing that is so effective and so in- 


offensive as permanganate of potash. | 


At the drug store get five cents 
worch of the crystals, put in a four- 
ounce bottle, and pour on water 
enough to just about dissolve the cry- 
stals. Then with a twig that has been 
pounded into a brush like the snuff- 
dipper uses, paint the itching spots. 
A liandsome brown will result. Paint 
two or three times daily, being sure 
that the mixture is as strong as it can 
be, and in a short time the worst case 
of poison will disappear. The per- 
manganate of potash is not danger- 
ous like sugar of lead, and it is not 
disagreeable. Do not use the crystals 
without being dissolved as they are 
of a caustic character and will burn if 
put on the flesh and allowed to stay 
long. 
of raw tomato or other acid on the 
crystal to neutralize it. 

When the poison has been cured 
the potash stain can be washed off 
with a little water, the job is done, 
which is more than can be said of su- 
gar of lead, which I regard as a high- 
ly objectionable remedy. I make what 
the druggists call a saturated solu- 
tion, that is, just as much of the cry- 
stals as water will dissolve. 

BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 


If such should happen put a bit | 
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ties. 
that it is a good 
cents. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Hoesian PATO AUG 2679 





wera is it that makes a soap 
suitable for your toilet? 

not mildness, purity, quick lathering, 

easy rinsing, freedom from alkali? 


Ivory Soap excels in all these quali- 
It is not sold on the theory 


It is sold on the fact that it is 
the best soap for your toilet that can 
be made at any price. 
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Is it 


toilet soap for 5 
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SO/t COLLARS 


WRINKLE OR SAG— 


CiLuett, Peasopy & Co., INc., Makers 


‘5c each 
6 for 
90c 


RROW 


BANDS THAT ARE STIFFENED 
HAIR CLOTH —THEY DO NOT 
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Tulane University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Offers superior instruction in standard college courses, 
and in Engineering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Art, Domestic Science, Household Economy. Separate de- 
partment for women. Extensive laboratories, many schol- 
arships in undergraduate colleges for men and women. 
Board and accomodation in dormitories at low rates. Twen- 
Campus of 100 acres. 
catalog, or a bulletin of any college sent free upon applica- 


Tulane University, 


Full descriptive 


New Orleans, La. 











Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 59 for one renewal and one 
__—_— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or | 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
——-—— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 








Consider the 
Bee==— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
{nthehive. She flies abroad and gathers hep 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad--you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 























Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 


get it together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 
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When Ironing Day 
Comes Round | 


Adi Borax to the starch. It 
makes the ironing: s-nocther. 

Clothes washed with Borax 
are satisfactory to iron because 
they are clean, soft and sweet. 
Their color is unfaded. They 
have not ‘‘come to pieces’’ in 
the wash. 

Keep Borax always on your 
laundry shelf and specify 


20 Mule Team Borax 


it’s the purest. 


Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

















Victrola VIII, $40 
Other styles $15 to $400 


HE world’s greatest 
bands parade before 
you if you have a Victrola. 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s, Vessella’s, 
.S. Marine Band and other famous 
organizations—all just as real as hear- 
ing the bands themselves, 
Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. 
us for catalogs, 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


Write to 
















If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
2 or exchange 
for cloth, write 
: to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 








TENTS! TENTS! 


Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
7x7, price $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 
944x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 
Terms net cash in advance. 

The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 4 








Harvester cuts and throws in pile on 
harvester or windrows. Man and 
horse cuts and shocks equal to a Corn 
Binder. Sold in every state. Price 
only $22.00 with fodder binder. Testi- 

monials and catalog FREE showing picture of Harvester. 

PROCESS MFG, CO., Dept. 258, Salina, Kansas, | 
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Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
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CHAPTER XXI—(Continued) 
_— you think a nice live little 
boy wouldn’t be better than 
that old dead skeleton you keep 
somewhere; but I think it would!” 

“Skeleton ?” 

“Yes, Nancy said you had one in 
closet, somewhere.” 

“Why, what—” Suddenly the man 
threw back his head and laughed. He 
laughed very heartily indeed—so 
heartily that Pollyanna began to cry 
from pure nervousness. When he 
saw that, John Pendleton sat erect 
very promptly. His face grew grave 
au ONCE. 

“Pollyanna, I suspect you are right 
—more right than you know,” he said 
“In fact, I know that a ‘nice 
live little boy’ would be far better than 
—my skeleton in the closet; only—we 
aren’t always willing to make the ex- 
change. We are apt to still cling to 
—our skeletons, Pollyanna. How- 
ever, suppose tell mea little 
more about this nice little boy.” And 
Pollyanna told him. 

Perhaps the laugh cleared the air; 
or perhaps the pathos of Jimmy 
Bean’s story as told by Pollyanna’s 
eager little lips touched a heart al- 
ready strangely softened. At all 
events, when Pollyanna went home 
that night she carried with her an in- 


you 


| vitation for Jimmy Bean himself to 


call at the great house with Polly- 
anna the next Saturday afternoon. 

“And I’m glad, and I[’m_ sure 
you'll like him,” sighed Pollyanna, as 
she said good-by. “I do so want Jim- 
my Bean to have a home—and folks 
that care, you know.” 


so 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Sermons and Woodboxes 


N THE afternoon that Pollyanna 

told John Pendleton of Jimmy 
Bean, the Rev. Paul Ford climbed the 
hill and entered the Pendleton 
Woods, hoping that the hushed beau- 
ty of God's out-of-doors would still 
the tumult that His children of men 
had wrought. 

The Rev. Paul Ford was sick at 
heart. Month by month, for a year 
past, conditions in the parish under 
him had been growing worse and 
worse; until it seemed that now, turn 
which way he would, he encountered 
only wrangling, backbiting, scandal, 
and jealousy. He had argued, plead- 
ed, rebuked, and ignored by turns; 
and always and through all he had 
prayed—earnestly, hopefully. But to- 
day miserably he was forced to own 
that matters were no better, but rath- 
er worse. 

Two of his deacons were at swords’ 
points over a silly something that only 
endless brooding had made of any ac- 
count. Three his most energetic 
women workers had withdrawn from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society because a tiny 
spark of gossip had been fanned by 
wageing tongues into a devouring 
flame of scandal. The choir had split 
over the amount of solo work given 
to a fanciedly preferred singer. Even 
the Christian Endeavor Society was 


of 


in a ferment of unrest owing to open 
criticism of two of its officers. As to 
the Sunday school—it had been the 
resignation of its superintendent and 
two of its teachers that had been the 
last straw and that had sent the har- 
rassed minister to the quiet woods 
for prayer and meditation. 

Under the green arch of the trees 
the Rev. Paul Ford faced the thing 
squarely. To his mind, the crisis had 
come. Something must be done—and 
done at once. The entire work of the 
church was at a standstill. The Sun- 
day services, the weck-day prayer 
meeting, the missionary teas, even 
the suppers and socials were becom- 
ing less and less well attended. True, 
a few conscientious workers were still 
left. But they pulled at cross pur- 
poses, usually; and always they show- 
ed themselves to be acutely aware of 
the critical eyes all about them, and of 
the tongues that had nothing to do 
but to talk about what the eyes saw. 

And because of all this, the Rev. 
Paul Ford understood very well that 
he (God’s minister), the church, the 
town, and even Christianity itself was 
suffering; and must suffer still more 
unless— 

Clearly something must be done, 
and done at once. But what? 

Slowly the minister took from his 
pocket the notes he had made for his 
next Sunday’s sermon... Frowningly 
he looked at them. His mouth settled 
into stern lines, as aloud, very impres- 
sively, he read the verses on which he 
had determined to speak: 

es woe unto you, 





Sut scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of Heaven against men: 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neith- 
er suffer ye them that are entering to 
go in,’ 

‘“Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye devour wid- 
ows’ houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayer: therefore ye shall re- 
ceive the greater damnation.’ 

‘““Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and _ faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

It was a bitter denunciation. In the 
ereen aisles of the woods, the minis- 
ter’ s deep voice rang out with scath- 
ing effect. Even the birds and squir- 
rels seemed hushed into awed silence. 
It brought to the minister a vivid 
realization of how those words would 
sound the next Sunday when he 
should utter them before his people 
in the sacred hush of his church. 

His people!—they were his people. 
Could he do it? Dare he do it? Dare 
he not do it? It was a fearful denun- 
ciation, even without the words that 
would follow—his own words. He had 
prayed and prayed. He had pleaded 
earnestly for help, for guidance. He 
longed—oh, how earnestly he longed! 
—to take now, in this crisis, the right 
step. But was this—the right step? 

Slowly the minister folded the pa- 
pers and thrust them back into his 
pocket. Then, with a sigh that was 
almost a moan, he flung himself down 
at the foot of a tree, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

It was there that Pollyanna, en her 
way home from the Pendleton house, 
found him. With little cry she ran 
forward. 

“Oh, oh, Mr. Ford! You—you 
haven't broken your leg or—or any- 
thing, have you?” she gasped. 

The minister dropped his hands, 
and looked up quickly. He tried to 
smile. 

“No, dear—no, indeed! 
resting.” 

“Oh,” sighed Pollyanna, falling back 
a little. “That’s all right, then. You 


Ym just— 
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see, Mr. Pendleton had broken his leg 
when I found him—but he was lying 
down, though. And you are sitting 
up.” 

“Yes, I am sitting up; and haven't 
broken anything—that doctors 
mend.” 


can 


The last words were very low, but 
Pollyanna heard them. A swift change 
crossed her face. Her eyes glowed 
with tender sympathy. 

“TL know what you mean—something 
plagues you. Father used to feel like 
that, lots of times. I reckon ministers 
do—most generally. You see there’s 
such a lot depends on ’em, somehow.” 

The Rev. Paul Ford turned a little 
wonderingly. 

“Was your father a minister, Polly- 
anna?” ; 

“Yes, sir. Didn’t you know? I sup- 
posed everybody knew that. He mar- 
ried Aunt Polly’s sister, and she was 
my mother.” 

“Oh, I understand. But, you see, I 
haven’t been here many years, so 
don’t know all the family histories.” 

“Yes, sir—I mean, no, 
Pollyanna. 

There was a long pause. The minis- 
ter, still sitting at the foot of the tree, 
appeared to have forgotten Pollyan- 
na’s presence. He had pulled some 
papers from his pocket and unfolded 
them; but he was not looking at them. 
He was gazing, instead, at a leaf on 
the ground a little distance away— 
and it was not even a pretty leaf. It 
was brown and dead. Pollyanna, look- 
ing at him, felt vaguely sorry for him. 


sir,’ smiled 


“It—it’s a nice day,’ she began 
hopefully. 

For a moment there was no an- 
swer; then the minister. looked up 


with a start. 

“What? Oh!—yes, it is a very nice 
day.” 

“And ‘tisn’t cold at all, either, even 
if ’tis October,” observed Pollyanna, 
still more hopefully. “Mr. Pendleton 
had a fire, but he said he didn’t need 


it. It was just to look at. I like to 
look at fires, don’t you?” 

There was no reply this time, 
though Pollyanna waited patiently, 


before she tried 
route. 
“Do you like being a minister?” 
The Rev. Paul Ford looked up now, 
very quickly. 


again—by a new 


“Do I like— Why, what an odd 
question! Why do you ask that, my 
dear ?” 


“Nothing—only the way you looked. 
It made me think of my father. He 
used to look like that—sometimes.” 

“Did he?” The minister's voice was 
polite, but his eyes had gone back to 
the dried leaf on the ground. 

“Yes, and I used to ask him just as 
I did you if he was glad he was a min- 
ister.” 

The man under the tree smiled a lit- 
tle sadly. 

“Well—what did he say?” 

“Oh, he always said he was, of 
course, but ’most always he said, too, 
that he wouldn’t stay a minister a 
minute if ’twasn’t for the rejoicing 
texts,” 

“The—what ?” The Rev. Paul Ford's 
eyes left the leaf and gazed wonder- 
ingly into Pollyanna’s merry little 
face. 

“Well, thats what father used to 
call ’em,” she laughed. “Of course 
the Bible didn’t name ’em that. But 
it’s all those that begin ‘Be glad in the 
Lord,’ or ‘Rejoice greatly,’ or ‘Shout 
for joy,’ and all that, you know—such 
a lot of ’em. Once, when father felt 
specially bad, he counted ’em. There 
were eight hundred of ’em.” 

“Eight hundred!” 

“Yes—that told you to rejoice and 
be glad, you know; that’s why father 
named ’em the ‘rejoicing texts’.” 

“Oh!” There was an odd look on 
the minister’s face. His eyes had fall- 
en to the words on the top paper in 
his hands— “But woe unto you, scribes 
and Pherisees, hypocrites!’ “And so 
your father—liked those ‘rejoicing 
texts,’ he murmured. 


(Continued next week) 
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| THE POULTRY YARD| 
Feed Your Chickens Sour Milk 


‘OUR milk should not be left out of 
the feed of growing or laying 
fowis, winter or summer, if it can be 
secured at any reasonable cost. It is 
usuaily much cheaper and easier to 
get on the farm than beef scrap or 
any other substitute, and no common 
substitute except buttermilk will give 
as good results. 

Sour milk for egg production was 
given a very careful test at the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for a year recently, when three 
25-bird pens of White Leghorn pul- 
lets were fed in almost exactly the 
same way except that one pen receiv- 
ed sour milk, another beef scrap, and 
the third no meat or animal feed 
whatever. From the sour milk pen the 
station got 3,275 eggs at a profit of 
$28.26; from the beef scrap pen, 2,668 
at a profit of $19.78; and from the no- 
meat pen, 1,373 eggs at a loss of $1 on 
the pen for the year. 

On many farms the no-meat pen 
would not have been regarded as los- 
ing money, because the chickens live 
mainly on waste grain about the barn 
lot, but on these farms the profits 
would be so much greater if butter- 
milk or sour milk could be fed that a 
large possible profit is being lost if 
the chickens get oniy the grain and‘ 
grass they can pick up. They may 
pick up insects enough to keep them 
from being on an absolutely no-meat 
ration, but a part of the farm business 
that can return an average of $122 a 
farm on the thousands of Missouri 
farms should be systematically fed on 
the right kind of food. 

During the experiment only ordin- 
ary good poultry-feeding methods 
were followed. A little scratch feed 
was sprinkled in the straw litter deep 
enough to make the chickens take ex- 
ercise in getting it. Water was given 
in cican vessels and a pan of sour 
milk kept in the sour milk pen. At 
noon, dry mash was measured into 
the trough and green feed was often 
given at the same time, especially 
during the winter. Two or three times 
a week the fowls were made to eat 
more of the mash by mixing the dry 
mash with some liquid to make a wet 
mash which was fed at the rate of a 
handful for every four birds. 





At night, scratch feed was given 
again and the birds were given all 
they would eat to send them to roost 
with full crops. This method of feed- 
ing keeps the hens busy all day, gives 
them good appetites, and supplies all 
the feed they will use. They should 
eat about twice as much grain or 
scratch feed as mash. 

These Missouri results with White 
Leghorns are exactly in harmony 
with those secured elsewhere with 
fowls of various other breeds, except 
that in some other cases the milk-fed 
chickens have laid about four times 
as many eggs as those fed no meat, 
instead of only two or three times as 
many as in the case of those at the 


Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. H. L. KEMPSTER. 





A Tale of Two Hens 


AST January I invested $6.50 in 
twelve hens and a rooster. One 
hen soon began to lay and after lay- 
ing about 25 eges she wanted to sit. I 
let her have her way, and she raised 
eight nice chickens. Since then she 
has laid two litters of eggs and I 
think has started for the third time 
since weaning the chickens. This hen 
has paid over 100 per cent. 

Another hen that cost as much and 
ate as much, only laid a few eggs late 
in the spring when they were worth 
15 cents per dozen. She never offer- 
ed to sit or lay again. I doubt if she 
About a menth ago 
went into 
ful channel I ever found 





paid her boa: 





I cut off her head and she 


the value « knowmg 

w > different hens are doing. It 
. Be | oe « on ae ai 
Olten happens that a few boarders 





will consume the profits of the good 
birds. P. C. WILLIAMS. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





How the Rural Credits Bill Will 
Help the Tenant 

N ANSWER to a question as to 

how the new rural credits bill will 
help the tenant farmers, Mr. M. B. 
Wellborn, chairman of the board of 
directors, of the Federal Reserve 
3ank in Atlanta, says: 

“A tenant farmer who wishes to 
purchase a farm, can borrow, under 
the proposed bill, 60 per cent of the 
value of the land mortgaged and 20 
per cent of the value of the perma- 
nent, insured improvements thereon. 


The land owner who sells the land } 





can accept the amount borrowed by 
the purchaser and take a_ second! 


mortgage for the balance of the pur- 
chase money. For instance, if the 
purchaser borrows on 36 annual pay- 
ments, the payments will be so small 
that he can very easily pay off the 
second mortgage before maturity of 
the first mortgage, the landowner 
having the second mortgage, if he de- 
sires to do so. The annual payments 
being made on the first mortgage will 
constantly make better the second 
mortgage, and will soon put it in 
shape for selling purposes, or make 
it a gilt edge investment for the hold- 
er thereof, 

“IT have no doubt many farmers, 
who are now tenants fairly well off 
in livestock and farming utensils, 
would hail with delight the idea of 
acquiring a farm of their own, on the 
terms as outlined above; and many 
large land owners would be glad to 
get in cash 60 per cent-on the land 
they wish to sell and retain a second 
mortgage for the remainder of the 
purchase price. To make the second 
mortgage more attractive, the seller 
could require the purchaser to take 
out a life insurance policy and put it 
up to secure the holder. This would 
probably be quite agreeable to the 
purchaser; for, in case of his death, 
before the maturity of the mortgage, 
with the proceeds of the insurance 
policy, his family could.at once pay 
off the indebtedness on the land.” 

In the law as passed the amount 
which can be lent on land is 50 per 
cent of the value instead of 60 per 
cent as stated by Mr. Wellborn, but 
this difference probably does not af- 
fect the validity of his argument. 





A Wide-awake Virginia County 


N THE whole, crop prospects are 
good in Greensville County. As 
usual, some of our farmers planted 
more than they prepared the land for 
well, more than they could manure 
and work well. So strange that farm- 
ers will do this year after year, 
and then complain about shortage of 
labor and bad seasons! 
Last year our corn club boys made 
an average yield of 67% bushels of 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 





Make a stout, water-proof covering for your buildings that 
will defy the elements and relieve you of the Demon “‘Repair Bill.”’ 
The Masonic Temple, at Williamsburg, Va., built in 1751 of white 
cedar, was in good condition when demolished in 1915. 

“Roper” Shingles do not require paint or stain, but quickly 
weather to a uniform steel-gray color. ‘‘Roper’’ cedar boards 
build the most enduring farm buildings. 

Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


JOHN L.ROPER LBR CO. 
= NORFOLK,VA, c lo 


i) 


BEFORE 
OU BUILD 


Roper’s Book on Southern. 
White Cedar will ‘tell you 
many interesting things about 
farm buildings. The book is 
free for the asking. We want 
you to have a copy in your 
home. 
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Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give trom one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse fiies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable for the treatment of sore backs, 
gails. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta botile today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores, 
Price, 25c. If yourdealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 














CIDER MILL BARGAINS 


Same fow prices as last year on famous Spotless Cider Mills. Get full re- 





turns from your apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar | } Pe 


for home use and surplus always brings good prices. No better 
cider mills made than ours and this season we save you more than 
$ ever. Write for free catalog of South’s Mail Order House giving 
full description and prices of Cider Mills and 5000 other bargains. 


UP THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 

















corn per acre, while the average yield | 


for the county was less than 12 bush- 
els per acre. Mr. R. J. Green, of Em- 
poria, produced 5,000 bushels of corn 
on 90 acres of land. I refer to these 
concrete cases co show you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, what good methods and our soils 
can do. We of the South are learning 
by degrees what can be done with our 
soils and ere long, I trust, that we as 
farmers, will come into our very own 
and prove to the world that we occu- 
py the garden spot of the earth, not 
only in the production of crops to 
help feed and clothe the world, but 
in producing men and women that 
will be a blessing to humanity. 
Greensville County has a white and 
a colored farm demonstrator, she has 
a canning club agent and a health 


officer employed for his whole time. | 


We are all pulling together for the | 
uplift of our people morally, physical- | 


ly and financially. We are planning 
for the best agricultural fair to be 
held in the Old Dominion and we 
want you, Mr. Editor, to honor us 
with your presence at our fair. 
C. P. GRIZZARD, 
Drewryville, Va. County Agent. 





associations, etc.,— each one 


Address all orders to 


What Is It You Have to Market? 


NO MATTER WHETHER IT’S 
COTTON, 
COTTON SEED, 
= ———LIVESTOCK, 
—BUTTER, 


you can find a report telling you exactly how some group of farmers have come 

together to sell this product and have made money by so doing—and how you 

and your neighbors can do the same, 
Where can you get this information? 


‘‘How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 


“If farmers of the South would buy and study such books as Clarence 
Poe’s ‘How Farmers Coiperate 
doctor, the lawyer or the banker studies publications pertaining to his 
work, then indeed would our land become a ‘New South.’ ”’ 


° Every city has its merchant associations, its bar associations, its 
having as its purpose the betterment of that one 
particular class. These associations are not kept going just for pleasure, but be- 
cause they mean INCREASED 
the only man who has not realized the 


PROFITS for the members. The farmer is about 


been working single-handed against these other organizations to his diadvantage. 
Resolve now to remedy this defect. 

a copy of “How Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits.””. You'll never 
Bound in cloth, $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50. 


POULTRY, 
STRAWBERRIES, 
POTATOES, 
CITRUS FRUITS, 


Why, in 


Double Profits,’ as diligently as the 





C. A. Hines, 


bankers’ 


power of business organization, and has 


Get started on the right road by getting 


regret it. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
| the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 
“Merit, the M eof S ” 


versity. 
leges. 
self control. 


olina. Commodious 


catalog sent free, 








a 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 

Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- 


Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 


$200. Many things you will want to know set forth in ifustrated 
Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. CG. 





brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 














Four-year courses in Agriculture, 


Four-year, two-year, one-year, 
Naimerous practical short courses. 





North Carolina College of 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The State’s Technical College. 


in Chemistry, in Civil, 
chanical Engineering, and in Textile industries. 
and summer Normal courses in Agriculture. 


For catalog, and entrance blanks, write, 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


Electrical, and Me- 


West Raleigh, N. C. 











BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOLA 


——— BOILING SPRINGS, CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C 


Denominational School at foot-hills of Blue Ridge. 


Lights, Steam Heat, Water Works, etc. 


Prepares for College, Teaching, and Practical Life. 
Departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science, and Business. 


Athletic Association. $100 pays expenses in Literary Department one year. 


Address J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 
| = 


Modern Equipments, Brick Buildings, 


Faculty College graduates. 
For Catalogue 














agree to tea 





ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 








East Carolina Teachers Training School 
A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. 
Every a directed to this one purpose. 
Fall term begins September 26, 1916. 
For catalog and other information address, 


Tuition free to all who 





Greenville, N. C. 














Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


1837——1916 


Guilford College 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
a rrosataion Gdiress *. THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 





Thorough Training 
High Moral Tone 
Ideal Location 


Prices Unusually Low 








A Home School, 
building—steam heat, 
for best colleges. A Teachers’ Course wh 
Domestic Science. An excellent 
log. School opens September 5th. 





—Pineland School for Girls 


SALEMBURG, NORTH CAROLINA. 


owned and conducted by Mr. and 
running water in every 


Music School. 





Mrs. W. J. Jones. 
room. Brilliantly lighted. 
ich fits girls to teach in the 
Rates reasonable. 


Elegant 
Prepares 
rural schools. 
Write for cata- 


























GROUP YOUR ORDERS AND GET 
WHOLESALE PRICES 





You Can Do This and Save Money 
Whether You Buy From a Distant 
Firm or Through a Local Merchant 


HE dissemination of knowledge as 

to current prices by the Farmers’ 
Union enables members to buy intelli- 
gently. For instance, when a member 
of an active Local 
Union goes to a 
store to buy any 
staple product he 
knows what it 
ought to cost, and 
it doesn’t take the 
local dealer long 
to find it out. It 
goes without say- 


ing that a man 

MR. GREEN cannot be a good 
buyer unless he is informed about 
prices. The constant dissemination 


of information by the Farmers’ Union 
as to prices has been worth millions 


| of dollars to members in North Caro- 


lina in the purchase of the smaller 
items like sugar, coffee and other sup- 
plies, to say nothing of the larger ex- 
penditures for commercial fertilizers. 
Even when there is no collective or- 
der arranged it enables the member 
to buy more intelligently and eco- 
nomically, as an individual. 

“We save on the average, about one 
cent a pound in the codperative pur- 
chase of sugar,” said a Hertford 
County member. Collective buying is 
wholesale buying, whether you buy 
from a Richmond or Baltimore whole- 
sale house, or from your local jobber 
or dealer. Somebody has said that 
we cannot hope to become a prosper- 
ous and happy agricultural people as 
long as we persist in selling our own 
products at wholesale prices and in 
buying our supplies at retail prices. 
We must not only get closer to the 
consumer and obtain a bigger share 
of the consumer's dollar, but it is 


equally as important that we assem- 


ble our purchases so as to get the 
concessions that are made possible 
through larger deals. 

We cannot be good business farm- 
ers until we develop into good sellers 
and good buyers, and this is made 


| possible only through intelligent bus- 


LENOIR COLLEGE, Adcguately equipped Science Building. Department | 


HICKORY, e 
and Sub-Freshman. Healthful bal a 


R. L. FRITZ, President, 


f Education fully recognized. 
Business. Music, 
Expenses low. 


or F. C. LONGAKER, Vice-President. | 


Other Departments: 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, | 
Write for Catalogue to 





Mars Hill College 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 366 young men and women last year from 
64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other 


States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, 













MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
STUART McGuiRE, M. D., DEAN 
New college building completely. Taethtis 
Extensive iospital and ae serra are ties. 
‘or gue and 
J. R. MCCAULEY, rceacpoa 
1132 E. CLAY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 














f-A clean, honorable gg Popes 
for geebisions young men. LOUIS- 
VILLE COLLEGE, one of the best 
calieek in the United States. Un- 
surpassed clinical opportunities. 
Last 3-year course begins October. 
For information write Box 24, 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 


ARY 
SEND FOR COLLEGE 


ILLUSTRATED “AVALOG TERRE HAUTE IND 





Terre tavern 


ACCREDITED v2, WET 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, ‘ 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








MARS HILL. N. C. 
| 
‘Roanoke College 


SALEM, VA. 
Standard College for Men. Member 


of Association of American Colleges 


Courses for degrees arranged in 
groupes. Library of 25,000 vol- 
umes. Eight buildings, working 
laboratories, new Dormitory Sys- 
tem and Gymnasium. Situated 
in famous Roanoke Valley. *Six- 
ty-fourth session opens Septem- 
ber 13, 1916. For free catalogue 
| andJ uly Alumni Bulletin, address 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President 























[ Warrenton High School | 


A High Grade Preparatory School 
for College or Business. 


Its students, for years, have been 
among the leaders at the Univer- 
sity and the Denominational Col- 
leges. For catalog address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 








WARRENTON, N. C. 











| worse until at last a 





iness organization. 
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How One Neighborhood Waked Up 


RECENTLY came across a story of 

progress in a distinctly rural com- 
munity in the South, situated far 
from the railroad and in a hilly region 
of the country, 
that I think worth 
passing on to Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
readers. 

Only just a few 
years ago the spir- 
it of progress had 
not entered this 
neighborhood. 
Their schoolhouse 
was a mere shack, 
and the school term only from four to 
six months. The most of the farms 
had gone to weeds, and a Rip Van 
Winkle spirit seemed to brood over 
the entire community and to hold its 
inhabitants in its spell. 

Things kept going 


MR. WRIGHT 


from bad to 
few of the more 
progressive citizens began to realize 
that unless something could be done 
and done quickly their community 
would soon be beyond the hope of re- 
demption. These citizens first began 
to talk a better schoolhouse, with the 
result that ere long a nice two-room 
structure occupied the place where 


‘the little one-room shack had stood. 


Five years from that day there now 
stands upon the same site a splendid 
modern school building containing 
six rooms, good equipment, with all 





NOTICE AS TO PRIZE 
LETTERS 





E ARE getting many useful 

and interesting reports in our 
prize contest for the best letters 
on “How Our Local Union Has 
Helped Its Members and the Com- 
munity,” but have so far received 
only one letter describing “The 
Best Meeting Our Local Union 
Has Ever Had” and none telling 
“How Our County Union Helped 
Its Members and The County.” 
The $5 cash prize in the last two 
cases cannot be awarded unless at 
least six letters are entered in 
each competition, though if less 
than six are received, we shall pay 
regular cash rates for all letters 
published, of course. 











the modern conveniences, the build- 
ing set in large grounds dotted here 
and there with beautiful shade trees 
coming on, and the entire lawn cover- 
ed with grass. 

To meet the growing demands and 
to keep pace with other communities 
which were successfully solving their 
rural and educational problems, they 
prepared a shop-room for the boys 
and a well-equipped home economics 
department for the girls, sanitary 
drinking fountains, and everything 
needed to make the school life of the 
children comfortable and pleasant. 
Prior to this change in the commun- 
ity life of this locality there were no 
incentives to staying at home, the 
trend instead of being toward the 
farm was all away from the farm. 
Now the social life of this commun- 
ity offers interest to the boys and 
girls as well as the children, and even 
to the older people too. 

The teachers of the school are cor- 
respondingly progressive. The course 
of study has been revitalized and en- 


larged, it fits the needs of the com- 
munity now. It includes such sub- 


jects as sanitation and personal hy- 
giene, most important matters to 
adults as well as to children in the 
schools. The school has a reading 
course as well, and here we find the 
books selected with a view to creat- 
ing through reading a greater love 
for the things worth while in nature 
and the environments of every-day 
life. All that is done looks to better- 
ing the conditions now existing. 

The most potent factor in bringing 
about these changed conditions in 
the community life of these people 
was the establishment of a school 
farm and plant nursery of about two 
acres as part of the public school. The 
land was prepared for cultivation 
and fenced by boys of the school, as- 
sisted by the principal of the school. 
The land was divided into plots and 
cultivated by the boys and girls. Fruit 
trees of every kind suitable to the 
climate were set out, and a spraying 
outfit added to the school equipment 
so that the pupils of the agricultural 
classes might be given lessons in 
spraying. The principal and the boys 
made excursions through the neigh- 
borhood spraying the orchards, gar- 
dens and truck patches of the com- 
munity to destroy injurious insects 
and other pests. These excursions 
served a double purpose, they not 
only were helpful to the owners of 
the land, but they served, too, to 
unite the school more closely with the 
community life. A district fair asso- 
ciation has also been organized which 
has done much to promote the edu- 
cational, agricultural and material 
advancement of its people. 

What has been done here can be 
duplicated in hundreds and hundreds 
of localities all over this Southland of 
ours. What community will be the 
next one to organize its forces in this 


direction. CC. Wi. 


—_—— _-—— 
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Saturday, August 12, 1916] 


Have You Fruit, How Hilton Local Union Has Helped 


Its Members and the Community 


Fowl, Fish or yuros 
Vegetables for 


Local Union is located in 
the woods. It is one of the old- 
est organizations of its kind in 
state. In order to show you what 
this Union is doing for the farmers 
of the surrounding community, I 
shall give a brief outline of our meth- 
od of cooperation during the 
| year. 

In March we purchased 200 tons of 
commercial fertilizer for the mem- 
bers at a saving of $2 to $2.50 per ton. 
We accomplished this by notifying 
the manufacturers of commercial fer- 
tilizer to have a representative at our 
meeting on the third Saturday in 
March. Representatives from sev- 
eral factories were prompt to attend 
this meeting and to furnish bids for 
our orders for spot cash. All mem- 
bers who were able to pay cash furn- 











the | 


last 


ished their own money, and those | 











S your home 

one of those 
with the unsani- 
tary outhouse? Why 
not put ina modern } 
sanitary toilet-—one that will protect 
your family from typhoid and other 
diseases that find an ideal breeding 
place in unsanitary outhouses? 

The Sanisep System solves the 
sewerage problem for farm homes, 
mill villages and schools. They are 

: madeonthetwo-tank, 
fei or L. R.S. principle. 
PeiMmenim this is the system 
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991 















Public Health Service—the 
best system known. 
Sanisep tanks are made of rein- 
forced concrete with solid bottom 
and thoroughly waterproofed to 
prevent seepage. They require no 
cleaning —no chemicals —are fly 
proof and will never become offen- 
sive. Running water not necessary 
Write for catalog and find out how 
cheaply your house or school can be 
made sanitary and free from disease 














(To the® hungry city trade which is 
clamoring for just what you have 
too much of, 

Get our Express Agent to put your 
name, address and products for sale 
in our Market Bulletin. We will 
help you find a market. 


Low Rates on Foodstuffs.—Quick 
Service.—Prompt Delivery 


Southern Express Company 
3 


“Serve the Public’’ 





the highest grade of 
RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 
that money can buy. i Mined and 
ground especially for agricultural use. 
2 The ‘ ; 
cheapest source of Phosphoric Acid when 
used with stable manure or legume ‘crops. 


If you are interested in permanent soil fer- 
tility, write today for our booklet! ‘'The 


Farm That Won't Wear Out.’’ \ It’s free. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
U.S.A. 








“HUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning,fast cutting, easily hand- 


| and ties and heavy groceries. 





led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Te a first clase Port. 
Mm able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
fe Makes flooring, ceil- 
<, ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to de 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works | 
Winscon-Salem, N.C. | 
and Columbia, S. C. 


Address nearest point. 











When writing 
Progressive Far 


to 


armer, 


advertisers, mention The | 


who were not able to pay cash were 
aided by all members of the Local 
signing a joint note to borrow the 


money to enable them to pay cash | 


also. We have used this plan for 
several years and have never yet lost 
one cent on a single member in our 
Local. 

We purchase other things through 
our Union; such as cotton bagging 


same method of payment is used as 
iif case of fertilizer. From all reports 


| the buying of the last named articles 


has been very satisfactory and bene- 
ficial. 

The farm demonstration agent of 
Lexington County has been very ac- 
tive in perfecting this arrangement 
for the purchase of commercial fer- 
tilizer in the Locals all over the coun- 
ty. The plan has saved the members 
of the Locals of this county more 
than $2,000 over the prices ordinarily 
paid dealers. 

At the regular meetings of the Hil- 
ton Local Union, we discuss the prob- 
lems confronting the farmers at that 
particular season of the year. This 
enlightens our people about the new 
agriculture taught in the country to- 
day. The foilowing are fair samples 
of our discussions: 

In August and September we dis- 
cuss the growth of legumes for cover 


crop, hay, and pasturage. In the 
spring we discuss the turning and 
handling of the cover crop. Later we 


arrange for the planting of corn and 
similar crops. Later still, we discuss 
cowpeas both as to their food value 
and to their value as fertilizer. 

The suggestions have been helpful 
to farmers not allied with the Union. 


| After the discussions in the meetings 


the members apply what they learn 
to their crops, thus giving their 


neighbors who are not members an | 
opportunity to profit by the results. | 
been | 
brought into the Union through in- | 
terest created by these demonstra- | 


Many new members’ have 


tions. 


, : none | 
The above subjects of discussion | 


have been given to several locals over 
the county so that they may be able 
to see when and how we take up the 
many problems’ confronting the 
farmers. 


ail 
I am proud to say that under this 


arrangement, our local Union is in- 
creasing both in efficiency and inter- 
est. 

The farmers’ organizations have 
not been a failure as so many people 
claim. They have been and are still 
of untold benefit to the agricultural 
classes at large. J. W. SHEALY. 

Ballentine, S. C. 





Swat the Rat 


HE cunning rat is an enemy of 
man, his health, and crops, some- 


times destroying one-fourth of his 
erain. I find it wise to clean out 
cribs and buildings of all grain and 


scatter poisoned bait meat, yams, and 
dough. Arsenic is sweet, cheap and 
strong and does the trick. The poi- 
soned bait should be put out of feach 
of children and livestock. I have rid 
buildings of herds of them. 


IRA HAWKINS. 


The | 





na mended by the U.S. sets in. 


THE CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., 


Manufacturers of SANISEP TANKS. 


Branch: Union National Bank Bidg., WILMINGTON, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


iE devised and recom- carrying flies before hot weather 


























Less Work— 
Better Silage—Refrig- 
erator Doors on Hinges 


ERBP’S the Southern silo—built right in your 
home territory by men who know your condi- 
tions and how to help you meet them. Our 
location saves you money in freight—enables us to 
| give you better limber—long leaf yellow pine—the 
unbeatable silo material. Guaranteed to be 75% 
heart pine—longer lasting—stays in better condition. 
Better construction, too; doors on hinges—always in 
lace—easy to openand close. Save work and time 
daily feeding. Doors lock air-tight—strong steel 
fasteners form a big, easy climbing ladder when 
door is closed. 


Write Us—No one could build a better silo. 


And 
no one can match our price—big factory making 
quick shipments right from the heart of southeast- 


ern district. Get in touch with us. Write for quota- 


tions and catalog. Liberal terms by ordering now. 
Address Silo Dept. 
The Knoxville Lumber and Mfg. Co. 
210 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Also get our offer on 
Whirlwind Silo 
Fillers 












‘Don't Waste Money on a Poor Range! 


wee ‘The value of food wasted annually in the United States through the use of inferior and 
fee rans worn-out ranges is greater than the total amount of money spent each year for new ranges, 

4 If you want a quick heating oven that’s economical in fuel—that throws the heat ontothe oven 
y and doesn’t waste it through the kitchen—get a 


“Richmond” Merit Range 


etme. These ranges distribute the heat evenly, and that means perfect baking.,The sheet flue 
sr construction makes them strong drawing ranges adapted to any fuel. The 
fire boxes of Richmond Ranges are large and so constructed that ashes 
cannot accumu!ate—insuring durability and the maximum heat from 
fue]. The water fronts are of big capacity and fire surface—always a Ne, 

plenty of hot water. Steel high closet and cast iron porcelain lined Cy w 


| 














































reservoir. Every Richmond Range is sold on a guarantee thatit will LOGy, 
prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Send for free catalog x E, 
RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY KANG, 
Richmond, Va. “LS 
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ONE CENT spent right now will save you many dollars on 
all your Fall and Winter purchases. Just write on a post 
card: “Send me your new Fall Catalog,” and get your copy of this 
money-saving book—expected from the printer about Aug. 20th, Look 
over the thousands of bargains—everything you need for home, field 
and shop, such as clothing, housefurnishings, stoves, sewing and wash- 
ing machines, paint, roofing, engines, farm implements, vehicles, har- 
ness, etc. Compare Spotless little-profit prices with the usual cost of 
similar goods—you’ll say that penny post card was the best invest~ 
ment you ever made. Quick deliveries, little freight. Write post card now. 


4THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


— 




















Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine. ‘‘The 
machine L have been looking for for 20 years,’’ says Prof. W 
F. Massey. “It will meet every demand.’’-—A. M. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Experiment Station. Learn about this 
ONE machine that does ALL work. 

a he Write today for Booklet No. 88 sent free. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 














When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 











YOU DECIDED TO USE 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Since that time thousands of 
other good farmers who believe 
in the Permanent Fertility Sys- 
tem have put it to a profitable 
test. The story of their methods, 
and their profits will help you to find 
e Permanent and conomice 
Source of Phosphorus,""—"‘The Foun- 
dation of Lasting — Let us 
tell you how they did 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 























“THE GUARANTEE SPREADER.” 


4 Valuable catalog printed in 3 colors and 
=" exceedingly low de- 
livered price FREE. 
WRITE US TODAY. 






EADER with its seven superior patented 
Soateiees t ore thoroughly and convincingly demenstrated 
its superiority over practically every other spreader 
on the market. 

The question of fons superiority has been settled. 
Get the actual facts. e man who owns a GUAR- 
ANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. While oth- 
ers are claiming quality, we are GUARANTEEING IT. 
Write us today for full information and exceedingly low 
price. Comes othe equipped with all accessories and 
FREIGHT PREPA 


Guarantee Mig. Co. Dept. F 3, Baltimore, Md. 


ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR:F, eae, INSECTS? 











IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


— = ONE GALLON CANS $1.90 
= BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
[WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
3 INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 





KEROSEN VE ENGINES 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 

sive. Built to last; to do hard, 

heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 

» Pull % to 44 horse-power more than 

tated. 3 lonths Trial, Easy Termes. Sizes 
1 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 


batteries, 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 


ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUPACTURING CO., 
1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


HOME ORCHARDS! 























lus See the GUARANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER | 








How many are there in your neighborhood? 


You can have fruit in some shape from your own 
trees every month in the year, either fresh from 
the trees, canned ordried. Fruit is a very health- 
ful diet. Let us send you our catalog telling all 
about the possibilities. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


BOX 106, OMONA, N. C. 


CANE MILLS sezr< 


BOTTOM 
PRICES. 





Latest improved model “Perfection” gets all the | 


juice out of your cane; no loss in the pulp; fully 
guaranteed. Our prices are lowest. Cane mills, 
$20.50 up; genuine Cook Evaporators, $12.40 up; 
Syrup Pans, $6.47 up. Quick shipment from large 
Richmond, Va. stock. Complete catalog free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., “The South’s Mai! Order House,” 
375 Shockoe Lane, ichmend, Va. 


BROWN FENCE 
BARCAI> BOOK 
ANC. SAMPLE 


Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
3 Fence already sold to 400,000 
4 farmers. Fectory Prices, 

Freight Prepaid. 160 styles 
13c per rod up. Gates and 
Stecl Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE BROWN: FEROE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 987 Clevetand, Ohio 
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WITTE Engines 


EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN. 2, 3,4,6, 8, 6 H-P 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. Kerosene. Gasoline, ete. ’ 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ,2352,Oskieng Aves $89.9 


* Kansas City, 





| much in 


Do not pull fodder. 


Continue to plant turnips. 


Plant fall crop of beets. 


stration agent about it. 


carbon to keep out moths. 


vetch.—Clemson College Bulletin. 





AUGUST JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 


You lose by it. 
Arrange to sow crimson clover as a cover crop. 
Prepare land intended for fall seeding. 
Do not plant turnips on land where diseased 
cabbage have been grown for past three years. 

Transplant cabbage and collards for fall crop. 


Plant bush beans to be canned for winter use. 
Look out for boll rot or anthracnose in cotton. 


Watch for fall army worm and poison when first noticed. 

Store new wheat crop in tight room or bin and fumigate with bi-sulphide of 
Get seed and arrange to sow following crops for 
hog grazing during winter and spring—Abruzzi rye, rape, barley, wheat and 


Now is the time to ring-bud pecans. 


If present, ask your demon- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, 
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PRIME YOUR TOBACCO 


Mr. Moss Gives Some Reasons Why 
Priming Will Prove Profitable to 
Tobacco Growers 


T A RECENT meeting of the to- 

bacco board of trade of one of 
the largest tobacco markets in the 
flue-cured district, the president in 
his annual address advised the ware- 
housemen and other tobacco men 
present to use their influence to en- 
courage the tobacco farmers to har- 
vest their crop by priming. He said 
the trade demands a bright tobacco 
that will make cigarettes and smok- 
ing tobacco. 

A study of the report prepared by 
the Office of International Revenue 
easily explains why the prices of 
smokers and cutters have been main- 
tained, and even advanced. At the 
same time, the demand for wrappers, 
particularly common wrappers, has 
barely held its own. 

In 1905 there was a little over 156 
million pounds of plug tobacco manu- 
factured in the United States. Ten 
years later, in 1914, there was a little 
over 158 million pounds manufactured 
Or an increase of about two million 
pounds. 

In 1905 there was a little over 165 
million pounds of smoking tobacco 
manufactured in the United States 
and in 1914 a little over 228 million 
pounds, or an increase of 63 million 
pounds in 10 years. 

In 1905 a little over 3% billion ciga- 
rettes were manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States, and in 1914a little over 16% 
billion, or an increase of 13 billion 
cigarettes in 10 years. Over four and 
a half times as much tobacco was 
used for cigarettes in 1914 as in 1905. 

Indications are that relatively the 
same proportionate increase in the 





| manufacture of the different types of 


tobacco has been maintained since 
1914. This offers an explanation why 
tobacco with good color has been so 
demand for the past few 
years. 

Tobacco farmers in the Piedmont 
section of the flue-cured district can 
not only obtain better colors by prim- 
ing their tobacco, but can increase the 
yield upon an average of 20 to 30 
per cent. 

Experiments conducted jointly by 
the office of tobacco investigations of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture for the 
past few years have shown an average 
increase in pounds of primed over cut 
tobacco of about 25 per cent. The 
primed tobacco has averaged about 
$40 per acre more than the cut tobac- 
co sold on the warehouse floors at the 
same titne. E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N. C. 





Sell Yourself Some Hay 


OLRS like bargains. If they can 


buy at cost they will often go to 
town and load up with things they do 
not need just because they are cheap. 
If the merchant placards his goods at 
cost he has no trouble in selling his 
stock and a great many farmers take 
advantage of the “great sacrifice that 


/must be made in 30 days.” 





It is funny that there are so many 
who never think of selling them- 
selves something at cost. Take hay 
for instance. Suppose that Northern 
hay is selling for $20 a ton. Suppose 
again that the Florida farmer can 
produce a ton of hay for $10 to $15. 
He could sell himself that hay at cost 
and keep the difference, which he 
would have to pay for Northern hay, 
in his pocket. That five or ten dol- 
lars is worth saving. It is probable 
also that the profit would be greater 
since the price of Northern hay is us- 
ually higher than $20 and hay proba- 
bly can be produced in Florida cheap- 
er than $10 a ton.—Florida Experi- 
ment Station. 





PROGRAM 


Georgia State Horticultural Society, 
Albany, Ga.,-August 17 and 18 
Thursday Morning, August 17, 10 O’Clock 
Called to Order in the County Courthouse, 
by President R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 
Invocation—Rev. E. M. Craig, Albany, Ga. 
Address of Welcome—Hon. M. W. Tift, 

Mayor of Albany, Ga. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Mr. N. 
T. Pool, -Atlanta, Ga. 

President's 
Augusta, Ga, 

An Address by Hon. J. D. Price, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Atlanta, 

Appointments of Committees, 

Thursday Afternoon, August 17, 3:00 O’Clock, 

Sweet Potato Problems, by F. E. Miller, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cantaloupe Growing in Georgia—Mr. 
Firor, Athens, Ga. 

Horticulture and 
Branham, 
lanta, Ga. 

The Work of the City Landscape 
McCallie, State Geologist, Atlanta, Ga. 
Thursday Evening, August 17, 8:00 O'Clock, 

Stereopticon Lecture on Insects and Dis- 
eases of Georgia Crops, by State Department 
of Entomology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Friday Morning, August 18, 16:00 O’Clock. 

The Value of Local Horticultural Societies, 
by Mr. Geo. F. Murrell, Southern. Railway, 
Washington, D. C. 

Future of the Pecan Business in Georgia, 
Dr. C, A. Van Duzee, Cairo, Ga. 

Influence of Soils on Crops, Mr. S. W. Me- 
Callie, State Geologist, Atlanta, Ga, 

Peach Growing in South Georgia, Mr. L. E. 
Baldwin, Dawson. Discussion by Dr. R. W. 
Jackson, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Friday Afternoon, August 18, 

Question Box. 


Address—R.  C. Berckmans, 


a’ 


Dairying—Henry F, 
Department of Agriculture, At- 


Gardener, 


3:00 O'Clock. 


Reports of Committees, 
Selection of next meeting place. 
Discussion of catalogue of fruits. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment, 








All papers are subject to general u 
sion. The public are cordially inv t 
tend all meetings of the Socicty. 

Tommy—Why do the ducks dive? 

Hi: irp—Guess they must want to liquidate 
their bills. xchange 

The men who lead are the men who read, 





Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 83@84%c 
(delivered in Raleigh, $8@99%c); No. 2 yel- 


low corn, 82% @84%c (delivered in Raleigh, 





971 a @IDWwC), 

No. 1 Potatoes, per barrel—New York, 
$1.62% @1.75; Philadelphia, ocr 75@2; Wash- 
ington, $1.50@1.75; Boston, $2@2.25; Pitts- 








burg, $2.10@2.25; Cleveland, 35 @ 2.45; Cin- 
cinnati, $2.35 @2.60. 


$2. 























No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per basket—New 
York City, 75¢@$1.50, 
BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
E b Poultry 
| © Per Pound 
© = a 
OsS|s 
as tin Ps 
BRSi~-« a) 
SHies | «les | « 
Town 2 ~* te JEn & 
ie | ee to {a5 4 
Po a) QR jnOo. om 
ANOSKIC 0 6 oe es | 82e] 30c 15e| 18e] lie 
CHENORG.<% 6.06.. i deel SEG) 22e} S2e! i6e 
Fayetteville ....| 35c/ 35c}] 20c} 15e| 10¢c 
Greensboro 35c] 35c! 18c| 20c l4c 
Greenville ..... | 30c] ...] 17¢] *40c! *40c 
Lumberton .....| 32¢e) 32¢ 20¢} eee wins 
Maxton ........| 35c| 85c}] 25c/ 22c]/ 12c 
MONTOG 226655 -| seef 30c)] 16c}] 15c} 1c 
New Bern ..... twas es a. are _ 
UBIOUR i ssice es ‘| 36¢ 81c| 20c| 17c| 14¢ 
Rocky Mount 35c] 32c} 20c| 23c} 14c 
SOMBDECY s.0:0.5-<%s L- Stes 30c} 15c}] *25c] *50c 
Scotland Neck . 35¢ 20c¢ 20c 12¢c 
Wilmington . 32c re | 22¢| *30c| *50c 
Winston-Salem . --| 81c{ 18c} 15¢ 13¢c 








*Each. 

Butter—Chicago, 24@27%ec 
New York, 29@29%ec (extra). 

Egges—Chicago, 22@23'%ec 
York, 27%@3l1e (extra fine). 


(creamery); 


(firsts); New 





The University ef Nerth Carolina 
Write for catalog. Fall term 
begins September 12, 1916. 
EDWARD K. GRAHAM, Pres., Chapel Rill, N. C. 


CRIMSON 
CLOVER 


New Crop High Grade 
SEED. 


Crimson clover sown at the last 
working of the corn gives excellent 
stand and wonderfully increases 
yield of corn crop. 

Crimson clover highly recommend- 
edasa ae cover crop, makes the 
best of hay and ene of the best soil 
improving crops. Sow one peck to 
the acre. Write for our prices. Men- 
tion quantity wanted. Also prices 
on other clovers, grasses, millets, 
soy beans, and seed rye. 

For 25c we will mail postpasd seven eunces 
of sevem varieties ef Turnips and Rutabagas. 


address STRICKER SEED CO., 


Box 868, Asheviliec, N. C. 























YOU CAN HAVE 


WThe comfort and pleasure of cooling 
i breezes eve nebaondse’ *thave electricity 
in your home. Kuns on alcohol. 
or springs te get out of erder. 
than half cent an hour to oper 
c 3 




















able, Pe gh ly 
tested. B ch bl Lasts indet- 
nitely. Price delivered U. 


N "Comple te information on See: $16. 50 
__4J.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 














Make Good Your Losses - 


N We offer you for reseeding the fields and 


the following: 
BLUE RIBBON SEEDS 


Smooth Varieties, 
» per bushel; 


America, 


These are current prices and will b 
August 15th, and for shipment up to Se 


Wood, Stubbs & Co., 





Large Headed Cultivated Tennessee Millet : Wan eeocy ar $1.10 , 
Dwart - Hesse RARe 656 sis esos eta kere ed . - ese $7 00 
Hairy or Sand Vetch (true stock). ...--2--seer cscs cer encces 17.00 
Farly Yellow Dent Corn (90-day).......- 1.75 

Crimson clover (new crop domestic seed) 2... .... 6.0 eee eee 8.50 

Red Clover (extra quality)... .... ee cee ee ee eee eee eee 10.90 

Sapling Clover (extra quality) ....... 5. cece cece eee eee eee eeee 11.00 

Seed Wheat (extra recleaned)—-Fultz, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Poole, Harvest King, 


Miracle, 
cotton sacks, 20c extra. 





bottoms ruined by the late storms 


Per Bushel Per 100 Ibs. 


Fulcaster, Bearded Varieties, all at $1.75 


e maintained for your acceptance until 


ptember ist, 1916, your option, 


Louisville, Ky. 

















mi 





Saturday, August 12, 1916] 
BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 


tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 


with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 








known on application. 








| MACHINERY | 


For Sale at Bargain—Saw 
steers, and log carts. L. P. 
son, N. C. 





mill, 
Woodard, 


yoke 
Wil- 





For Sale—Acetylene gas plants that furn- 
ish modern light for country homes at least 
cost. Ottumwa-Moline Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


I want to get in correspondence with par- 
ties who have second-hand dredge-boats for 
sale, One or one and one-half yard capacity. 
Claud Inman, York, S. C. 





Surreys at Half Price—Handsome, modern, 
substantial. Sold on money back guarantee. 
$190 surrey for $90. Other similar bargains. 
Send for illustrations quick. What you want 
won't be here long. Rock Hill Buggy Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Clerk—Young 
Settled habits, 
Wilson, Ni. CS 








man from farm 
no smoker. lL. P. 


preferred, 
W oodard, 


“AW cnuea You man . 


with some experi- 
ence to work on farm, Address, W. C. Pow- 
ers, Wilson, IMs © 


Wanted—Middle-aged \ 
general house work, 
Hobbsville, N. C 





white lady, to do 
Apply to J. T. Spivey, 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wunted—Reliable single man to handle 
eolts, fit them for market. Fifteen dollars 
a@ month, board, lodging. William Watkins, 
Saxe, Va. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers, Comple te 
instruction sent 7 Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box 2 


X-23. 


“Wanted at Once—Experie need 1 Dairy man— 
To work and manage about 20-cow dairy 
farm. $50 month and house, Married man 
preferred. If own help to operate will pay 
more. Must be no liquor drinker. Reference 
required, Address, A. K, Koutselis, So. Bos- 
ton, Va. 




















“Man Wanted—-Intelligent, energetic man, 
to buy on 10 years’ time, small farm near 


town of 40,000 people. Suited to truck, dairy, 
hogs and chickens. Great chance for right 
man. Also want working partner in 500 
acres cattle and hay farm, two miles of ship- 
ing point. Also for sale, 1,000 acres, 
Columbia, S. C., 4 miles of shipping 
$10 an acre, Write, J. J. McSwain, 
vile, 8, C. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Young man of Christian character wishes 
to join some good Christian home for the 
future. Address A, Louisburg, N. C., Route 


1, Box 33. 


|  SCHO@LS AND COLLEGES 
paid monthly from 


Shorthand — Tuition 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted, 
L ynch hburg, Va. 


F Piedmont Business Colle Be, 
Mt. Hebron Collegiate Bible I Institute in 
Ridge Mountains—Teaches all grades, 


Blue 
including Bible courses. Healthful climate. 


A. Knight, A.B., Old Fort, N. C. 


[ «LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


point, 
Green- 


























Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, 


Round Hill, NG a. 





Bigh- class ; Berkshires—3 months eo Bred 
sows, $30. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. 


Faparee Bone Berkshire Pigs for Sale—$6 
to $15 each. W. D, Davidson, Graves Sta., 
Georgia. 




















Berkshire 
months old, 
guaranteed. H. 


Grade Shoats, $5 
Thifty stock. 
Eastburn, Cartersville, 


each, at 4 
Satisfaction 
Va, 





‘Boar— 
twen- 


For Sale tegistered 3erkshire 
Sixteen months old; a perfect beauty; 
ty dollars. H. B. Walls, Jay, Fla. 








weeks 
One 


Pigs—Six 
to $15 each. 


Full-blooded Berkshire 
to eight months old, 











mule, $125, or exchange for corn. H. L 
Powe, Cheraw. g.s6¢ 

For Sale—Carefully selected, highly bred 
Berkshire boar pigs. Splendid individuals; 
fine size; large bones; prices right. R. G. 
Vance W ayresboro, Va. 

Royalton Bred Raricehives —Pigs born June 
$th, Either sex, with registry papers, for 
sal at eight dollars each. Rovalton Pines 
Farm, Lock Box 168, Southern Pines, N.C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





Pure-bred Duroe “Crest’’ quality and 
Size. Crestview Farm, Bandana, ... «'. 

tegistered Duroc-Jersey Pigs-—Satisfaction 
or money refunded and transportation 


charges paid. C. D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C, 





Pure-bred Duroc Jersey Boar Pigs—$10 
each; registered; weight 80 pounds. First 
checks get them, George T. Lee, Swan Quar- 
ter, N.C, 
Duroc-Jerscys—Take choice from fifty pigs 
and service boars. Several Defender pigs. 
Pairs no akin. Pedigrees given. Oakwood 
Farm, Warsaw, N. C. i 
pigs, shoats, ser- 
in pig; from prize win- 
cost over $5,000. It is a 
best in America for a low 
Kline, Shenandoah Valley 
Stephens City, Va. 


HAMP SHIRE: 


Pp edigr ed H: ampshire. hogs, “all” ages 
ham Moore, Charlotte, N. 


I. C's. 


oO. 1. C. Pigs—$7.50 each. 
Mills, N. 


Theo Clayton, Hurdle 
POLAND- -CHINA 


For Sale—Duroc-Jersey 
vice boars, and gilts 
ners and boar that 
chance to get the 
price. Leslic DD, 
Stock Farm, 











-Gra- 








Pedigree free. 
an 








Fine Poland-C hina Pigs—$5 each. C. C. 
McClees, Orie ntal, N. C 

Pure- bred Poland-China  Pigs—$ ither 
sex, 2 bred gilts; also sows. Suncrest Farm, 


Kollock, a Gs 
For Sale—A few 





big bone Poland-China 
boar pigs. If you are particular, this is your 
chance. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. 
@., Route 1. 

Poland-China-Berkshire 
pure bred stock. No finer pigs to be had. $5 
each. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, 
North Carolina. 





Pigs—Cross from 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 


| bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 


| now. 


| the 





| thing 





50 miles | 


| tice 


sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 


W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
HEREFORDS 
For Sale—One 
bull, 3 years old. 
North Carolina, 








registered Polled Hereford 
Overlook Farm, Hoffman, 





Herefords—Want to exchange 
property 
Sawyer, 


unimproved 
in Norfolk for Herefords, Wy fe 
_Shawboro, ING GC. 


HOLSTE INS 
t Registered 


Holstein Bull Calf — From 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs, and heavy 
producing A. R. O. greatgranddaughter of 
Hengerveld DeKol, 3red in the South 
and thoroughly acclimated. Guaranteed free 
from disease Also, a few fine registered 
heifers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tennessee. 
JERSEYS 

Three Richly Bred Jersey Bull Yearlings; 
also milk cows, Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 
South Carolina, 

Two-year-old 
bull and several 
& Sons, 











Fawn Registered 
heifers for sale. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


One Nice Registered Jersey Cow—Will 
freshen with first calf in few weeks. Lee S, 
Smith, Guilford C ‘olle ge; Ne Cy 


Two “Registered Jersey - Bulls—Highly 
One sired by grandson of Eminent; 
son of Imported Jap; both out of real good 
St. Lambert cows. Chance to get some- 
real good at @ bargain. John Edge, 
Toccoa, Ga. 


Jersey 
Groome 





bred. 
one by 





DOGS 


~Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. 
Herncon, Va. 





Stroud, 





“For § Sale—G row n 1 hounds and puppies. L. 
RB; Scafte, Bennettsville, S. C, 

Collie Pu 
Turbeville, Fa 





Pedigrceed 
yveorge 


ups and Berkshire pigs. 
rf. Va 






~ For Sale Scotch Collies; 





Re giste ed White 








beautiful. Fine cow dogs. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion,: Ala. 
Pack Pure-bred Small Beagle Hounds 


Cheap—Young and 
iel, Mocksville, N. 
Fight Beagle Pups—Females, $2.50; 
male, $3. Pair females, five years old, 
trained, $5 each. <A, E. Copeland, 
S. C., Route: f. 
Pure-bred Male 
Trained 


old stock. Arthur Dan- 
c 








one 
well 
Pendleton, 





Shepherd Pups and Dogs— 











| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


(21) 993 
| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 








| 


LEGHURNS 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn hens and 
pullets for sale. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. | 


Single ¢ ‘omb White Leghorn Coc kerels—5 
months old. Best strain, one dollar each. 
R, B. Fox, Drewryville, Va. 





s Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens } 


$1 each, 
ley, Ala. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 





REDS 


~~ Pure- bred Red Hens—F ine cockerels. 
John Kerr, Durham, N. © 


PIGEONS 


Pure breed Homer and 
for sale. Virginus Kilby, Berlington, N. 





“Mrs. 








| SEEDS ANB PLANTS z 


| $1.80, 
| for $1 


| $1 per 


and untrained. Prices very reasqn- 
able while they last. From fine stock. Jones | 
Farm, Kershaw, S. C. 
FOXES 
Grey Foxes for Sale—$5 each. R.. B. 
Willis, Lokosee, Fla. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
~ Grade _ Shropshire Lambs for. Sale—C, O. 








Harris, Pamplin, — Va. 

“One Yez urling , Oxford Ram — Registered. 
$20. G. T. Yagel _& Son, Chase City, Va 

Fe or Sale—Few goats, ~ bush- killers, brier- 
eaters, money makers. H. H. Williams, 
Cc Chapel Hill, N. Cc, a 

10 registered Shropshire rams and four 
registered ewes for sale. A. A. Woodruff, 
Che Buy Lane, N.C 

For $ Sale— 20 4 pure »-bred Angora goats; 5 
grade Angora goats; 1 South African An- 


gora buck. Price, $5 
one party. W. E. 


each for the bunch to 
Thomas, Nassawadox, Va. 


HORSES 


Horses for Sale 
Suffolk Punch draft 
pounds each. Bred 
next spring colts. 
lion, 5 years, 1,800 
Registered Suffolk 
Pair of Suffolk 
matched, perfect 
11 years old, 1,200 pounds, 
stallion. All three horses quiet worker 
be fully guaranteed, William Watkins, 
Virginia, 











Cheap—Pair registered 
mares, 4 years old, 500 
to Suffolk stallion for 
Registered Suffolk stal- 
pound, sure foal getter. 
fillie colt 11 months old. 
geldings, 3 years old, well 
beauties, One black mare 


s. will 
Saxe, 





PONIES 
For Sale—Four Shetland Ponies—Fifteen 
days to seven years; all mares. 


Or will trade 
for good Rg cattle. Lee S. Smith, Guilford 
Colle Be 








TWO “OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Fresh milk cows and heifers, 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 

For Sule Three Hereford bull « 
young Duroe sows with first pigs, Pigs $4 
ach, with sow SFeven-yea Percheron 
mare and four colts, M. J. Jordan, Gulf, 
North Carolina. 


Remember that if 





alves, ~ four 





what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


; wheats, 


in foal by Suffolk : 


| pepper, 

















BEANS 
Fall cabbage plants, 35c hundred; 300, 75c; 
500, $1. 25; 1,000, $1.75 postpaid. Express 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 10,000, $10. Tidewater 


Plant Co., Franklin, Va 


CLOVER 











_ Bur ¢ clov “er. iL uambe Et, Darl arlington, = Mee 
“Bur Clover Seed — Inoculate dad; double 
screened; $1 per bushel, W. J. Franklin, 


Willington, S. C. 

Southern Bur Clover, ready 
bushels and over, 80c bushel. 
bushels, $1. Cothran & Link, 

Bur Clover Seed and Big 
—Cut prices from now uatil September first. 
Order before it is too late to sow or pigs are 
all gone. Willow Dale Farm, Mayfield, Ga, 

Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 








inoculated, 5 
Less than five 
Abbeville, S.C. 





3one Guinea Pigs 


‘armeaux pigeons 


' you prices on your envelope, 


Stock Farm—tThe largest bur clover farm in | 


the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


Crimson clover, $8.50 bushel. 
American-grown red clover seed, 
Best grade American 





Choice 


dry-land alfalfa seed, 


99 per cent pure, 25c pound. Hairy winter 
vetch seed, 20c¢ pound. Dwarf Essex rape 
sced, 10c pound, Write for our Summer and 


Fall Price List re Se ‘eds. 
pany, , Gaffney Ss. 


CABBAGE 


Flat I Dutch Cabbage Plants—1, 000, § $1. 
pesdeorande: plants at same price. 
‘atawba, N. C. 


Kirby Seed Com- 








Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading, Grown on the foot hills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Varieties: 
Early Jersey -Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
tield, Flat Dutch, Succession, and 
Drumhead. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for 
postpaid; by express, not prepaid 1,000 
; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for 
0c per 1,000. Write for descriptive price 
list, which tells how to grow fall cabbage. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. F, Greenville S$ Ss 1 C, 
CELERY 

Root-pruned Celery 
postpaid, 50ce per 100; 
express, charges unpaid, 

field Plant Farm, 











Plants — Good _ size, 
300 for $1.25; or by 
$3 per a ,000, Wake- 
Charlotte, N. 


Plants—200,000 


Celery 
plants, 


re-rooted celery 
all varieties, $1.50 per 1,000, by ex- 
collect (safe delivery guaranteed); 40¢ 
100, postpaid. Cabbage plants to Octo- 
Let, F, W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, 
Jersey. 





New 
OATS 

prices 

quantity 





Write 
oats, stating 


samples of seed 
variety wanted, 
Our oats are free of smut, and there is no 
better stocks on the market, Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 
ONIONS 
White Shallots, or Multiplier Onion Sets— 
bushel, cash with order; discount on 
large lots; no order filled for less than one 
$ Hostetter, Denbigh, Va. 


bushel. S. E. 
RYE 
Wanted to buy Rye, 
Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. € 
Hardy Mountain Grown Seed 
per bushel, 


us for and 


and 

















Rye—$1.25 
Jno. S. Trotter, Franklin, N. C. 
The great win- 
soil-improving and seed 





Abruzzi Rye—Recleaned, 
ter cover, grazing, 















crop. $2.25 per bushel; $4.25 for two bushels. 
R. L, Strowd, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 

Abruzzi Seed Ry $3 ‘bushel; 4 bushel, 
$1 ; one peck, $1; five bushels and over, 
$2.75 bushel. Beardless seed barley, $2.50 
bushel, % bushel, $1.50 Bearded barley, 
$1.75 bushel. Write us for price on seed 


Kirby Seed Company, 
SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tifled by state and county experiment asso- 


ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. ' 


VETCH 
L: umb« r a 


Faffney, S. Cc. 














Augusta vetch. Ala, 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Darlington, 








Tomato Plants, 
and collard, 
saat 





$1 per - thousand; cabbage 
$1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


», Collard, Tomato Plants—Best va- 
65c; 500, $1, postpaid; 1,000, 





‘abbage, 
300, 








$1. , express collect. J. T. Council, Frank- 
lin, Va. 
Celery, collard, cabbage, ¢ eggplant, parsley, 


tomato, 
Request prices, 
North Carolina. 
Clovers, Alfalfa, 
through lack of 


ae and flowering plants, 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, 








oftenest 
The 


Vetches 
proper 


fail 


inoculation, 










surest and best method of inoculation is the 
pure culture with high-grade bacteria. 
Farmogerm is the world’s best known cul- 
ture. Price, acre bottles, $2 each; five-acre 
bottle, $6. Carrving cha ; prepaid. Name 
the crop when ordering. rp-Thomas Farm- 
ogerm Company, Columt 





If you have neighbors 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
and we will send them some sample 
Then call on them and ask them to 
sc ribe, 


10 do not read 





copies. 
sub- 


‘Save “your papers and ‘get. a a binder. 


20e pound, | 





Sureka Farm, | 


Early ; 





Abruzzi and Carolina. | 





names | 


For Kent- 


—Une to tnree-horse farms, E, 
B. Deans, 


Route 2, Wilson, N. Cc. 
FIREARMS 











i Buy, Sell, _ Exchange all sorts old-time and 
modern firearms, Stephen Van Rensselear, 
22 East 34th St., New York, 

HIDES AND RUBBER 

Athens Hide and Rubber Company pay 

for inner tubes, 8c; outer casings, 4c; rub- 
ber shoes, 5c. Green hides, 17c; green salted 
hides, 19c; wool, 25c to 30c; horse and mule 
hides, $3. Tallow, 8c; beeswax, 27c. Deliv- 
ered Athens, Georgia. 

PRINTED STATIONERY 





Printing—We make a specialty of printing 
for farmers, poultry breeders. Let us quote 
letterheads, cat- 
alogs, ete. Squab Yards, Court- 
land, Va. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Small Farm in Harnett County for Sale— 
Terms easy. W. H. Parrish, Dunn, N. C. 


Mississippi < and Louisiana improved farms, 
$5 to $30 acre. Vicksburg district. Bulletin 
free. The The Barbour Realty Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


Riverside 

















Farms for 
places that will 
me just what 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Sale—I have 
make 


you 


some 
good 
want. 


excellent 
homes. Tell 
R. E. Prince, 





165 Acres—Georgia Peach Belt—(155 acres 
cultivation); % mile three-teacher school; 
churches, stores, route; good houses, barn, 
$30 acre. C, Cc. "Tharpe, Kathleen, Ga. 


Good 40- -acre ‘farm, “buildings, orchard, im- 
provements, school, churches, well located, 
price right. Immediate sale. Address Evan- 
der Simpson, Mints, N. C, 


200 Acres— With improvements. Good 
farm, on public road, in high school district; 
two miles to town; good water. Will sell at 
@ bargain, Write for particulars. QO. 
Flinchum, Mebane, — N. c., Route 4. 


At auction sale ~ Septe -mber 6th, 
level blocks cut-over pine timber land, all 
tillable. 1% miles from Columbia, county 
seat of Tyrrell county, East North Carolina. 
Terms cash, particulars, Jay Finch, Cort- 
land, Ohio. 

For Sale—Fine 
farm, 155 acres, 





700 acres 





stock 
miles 
Price 
cata- 


grain, grass and 
on improved road, 2% 
of good town. Excellent buildings. 
$8,000. Write for full particulars and 
log of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 

For Sale—93 acres of good land; 6-room 
dwelling; barns and stables. 45 to 50 acres 
open land; rest can easily be cleared; 4 miles 
to Vander, N. C.; 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,250. For particulars, 
write or see, George H. Genes, Fayetteville, 
Ne Cy Re B, D. No. 5. 


High- class. vV irginia Grain | and “Stock” Farm 
—340 acres near Lynchburg, exclusive neigh- 
borhood, tar macadam pike, modern build- 
ings, fine farming and grazing land, some 
good timber, price including personal proper- 
ty $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lyne hburg, \ Va. 











For Rent—Two good - farms, 7 75 and 35 
acres, Faison, Duplin County. Both farms 
fine land. Cultivated this year. Near sta- 
tion. Excellent neighborhood. Good houses 
and barns, Leases preferred. References 
requested. See R. D. Hill, Agent, Faison. 
ay rite, H. McD, Robinson, Fayetteville, I.-C: 


150 “Acres—$30 per acre Near Mt. View 
School; 5 miles town; fine land. Quick buy- 
er gets team Percheron horses, cow, bull, 3 
hogs, poultry, wagon, 2 buggies, all farming 
tools, 10 acres corn, 15 acres peas. Located 
intersection two public roads. Terms rea- 
sonable. G. W. Wiles, Owner, N. Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, 











3 Farms for Sale—200 acres; 150 acres; 
125 acres. Right on railroad, 81 miles south 
tichmond. Adapted to tobacco, grain, grass. 
Lays well for machinery. Soil gray, red sub- 
soil. Plenty timber and wood. Good neigh- 
borhood. Convenient to schools, churches, 
mills. Write for particulars, William Wat- 
kins, Saxe, Va. 

Land for Sale—Why not buy and 
home? We have subdivided 2,400 acres at 
Norlina, Warren Co., N. C., into small farms, 
from 25 to 100 acres. This land is fine for 
corn, tobacco, cantaloupes, potatoes, alfalfa, 
and all vegetables. On one farm last year, 
twenty acres was in potatoes, yielding $100 
to $150 per acre. There are aS Many acres 
yet that wiil do as much. Beautifully lo- 
cated, lying one mile of Norlina, one and 
one-half miles of Warrenton, which makes it 
very desirable. Prices, $25 to $30 per acre. 
Terms easy, Industrious renters can buy on 
small payments, about the sum paid for rent. 
Lans Lumber Company, Norlina, N. C. 


For | Sale—In 
trucking section, 





a farm 


the famous Rocky 
a splendid limestone farm 
of 200 acres; 175 under cultivation. Big 
crops of corn, cotton, hay and peanuts with- 
out fertilizer, or other manure. Would make 
an ideal hog ranch and dairy farm. Just a 
short mile from station and town of Rocky 
Point on A. C. L.: % mile from graded 





~ Point 






school; splendid highway goes half around 
the farm; thirty minutes from city of Wil- 
mington, If interested, write or wire, W. A. 
Brown; if not, keep your stamp. Will sell 
for le than half the cost of clearing. A 
good cash payment, balance in one and two 
years, Better come and have a look. W. A. 


Brown, Rocky Point, N. C. 


Farm for 
from Bonlee 


Sale—125 acres, , located one mile 
Depot; about 40 acres sowed in 


peas, and about 40 in corn; fresh land, not 
washed; the best land and the best chance 
for wheat, corn and cotton crops, for next 
year, in all this section. Can give possession 
any day. Good 8-room dwelling, nicely 
painted; also outhouses. It’s the most con- 
venient farm home to be found. Well water- 
ed with everlasting springs, Nice location 
for fish pond near the house. Horses, cattle, 
chickens, and children can get their own 
fresh spring water. Nice pasture lands, con- 
venient to barn. Inside the Bonlee High 
School District, with churches convenient on 
all sides. An ideal location to educate your 
children in a high school, second to none in 
North Carolina. Am selling this farm to in- 
vest the proceeds in the more building up of 
Tonle which will add to the value of this 
farin. Write or come to sce me Isaac H. 


Dunlap, Bonlee, N. Cy 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N.C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS oy aay ERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. EN AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACE OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One o!d subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, 








Long- 





if sent together, can 
year for $1.50. A club of three 
if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16," meang that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
| date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This docs not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





given on the little red or 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted: Experience Letters for Our Rent- 
ers’ and Landowners’ Special 


UR issue of September 9 will be our annual “Tenants’ and Landown- 
ers’ Special,” and for that issue we wish both landlords and tenants 
to write us their views and experiences. Tell us what methods of 

renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a discussion of plans for 
crop diversification and maintaining soil fertility, for improving homes for 
tenants, for advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for helping 
tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each race separately, and any 
other kindred problems. We shall also welcome any thoughtful discuss- 
ion of the increasing growth of tenancy in the South, and remedies need- 
ed to keep this a land of home owners. The usual liberal prizes are of- 


fered and letters should be mailed by August 26 or August 28 at the very 
latest. 








Send Letters for Our Paint, Lights and 
Waterworks Special 





AVE you painted your house? Have you installed waterworks? 
you put in a lighting system? 

If you have done any of these things we want you to tell us your 
story for our “Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer, September 23, getting your letter to us by September 9. 

Crops are bringing pretty good prices now, and we want every farmer 
who can possibly do so to set aside enough money from the fall crops to 
put in waterworks, lights, or paint his house, 

And to this end we want to fill up our issue of September 23 with ex- 
perience articles about painting houses and installing waterworks and 
lighting plants. If you have had experience with any of these, sit down and 
tell us how you did it; what it cost you; what mistakes you made; what good 
ideas you have found out; and any suggestions of any kind you think will 
be beneficial to farmers who contemplate similar work. If you write on 
more than one subject, write separate letters. 

Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best letters, and we 
will pay at our regular rates for all other letters used. 

Write your letter as soon as youcan. It must reach us by September 9. 


Have 





















When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’” Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


e 
Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
There is no need to wait 
*til corn and cotton o> 
are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The same machine sows cew peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills, 


THE COLE MFG. Co. ” 


Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 















































ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
GIVE fall Irish potatoes 
shallow cultivation, beginning 
even before the potatoes are up. 

Remember that successive plant- 
ings of snap beans can be made until 
the latter part of August. 

In transplanting truck plants at 
this season it pays to set the plants 
in the ground deeply. 

Are you making preparation for 
your fall and winter garden? It isa 
good time now to plant beets, turnips, 
and rutabagas. 


constant 


If you have vegetables for - sate, see 
that they are cleaned and arranged 
neatly before being placed on the 
market. This practice will increase 


the number of your customers as well 
as the price received for the product. 

Should your neighbor have a choice 
variety of fruit in which you are in- 
terested, ask him fora few “bud 
sticks” or twigs of the new growth, 
which you may use at this season for 
budding trees of your own. 

An orchard puzzle: Why is it that 
many farmers continue, against their 
better judgment, the practice of buy- 
ing fruit trees from the tree agent, 
paying the agent’s commission as well 
as running the risk of being disap- 
pointed in the kind and variety of 
trees secured? 

I read an account recently in a 
Western newspaper of a boy in that 
section who is paying his way through 
college from the returns of one acre 
of strawberries. Are there not many 
Southern farm boys who could do 
likewise? Look into the matter, boys. 

Apples may be satisfactorily bud- 
ded by the shield-bud method, the 
same as peaches. It is often advisa- 
ble to bud rather than to graft ap- 
ples, as in this way diseases such as 
crown gall and “hairy” root, which 
may gain entrance into the roots of 
trees through wounds made in graft- 
ing, are avoided 

Compare peaches and other fruits 
that have been sprayed and otherwise 
properly cared for with fruit from a 
neglected orchard and you will read- 
ily understand why the former al- 
ways bring a better price. A striking 
example of this difference in price 
was noted a short time ago when I 
saw peaches from an orchard that 
had been well cared for being sold on 
the local market for $2 per bushel 
whereas peaches from an_ orchard 
that had not been sprayed nor pruned 


| were bringing only 85 cents per bush- 


el. F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Pecan Budding 

NE of the best ways in which to 

improve a pecan grove of seed- 
ling trees is to top-work the trees to 
paper shell varieties by means of 
patch budding. This operation is best 
done during the last two weeks in 
August. It is a simple matter to do 
the budding, but it requires a knowl- 
edge of tissue structure and growth 
as well as skill in manipulation. 

The buds which are to be used are 
selected from young shoots of known 
varieties and are placed on growth 
of the current season. This growth 
has been forced into vigorous sprouts 
by cutting the large branches back 
to stubs early in the spring. 

The success of the budding 
ation depends on several things, 
among which are, first, the bud must 
be transferred from the cion to the 
stock quickly, as the sap of the pecan 
twig is quickly killed by exposure to 
air; second, the twig and bark of the 
stock on which the bud is to be 
placed must be nearly of the same 
size and thickness as the bud from 
the cion; third, the bud must be 
wrapped with waxed cloth to hold it 
in place and to keep out the air and 
water. 

The knife used in the operation has 
a parallel double edge. A cut is made 


oper- 


around the bud on 


the young shoot 
of the seedling 


and the bark split on 
either side. The bark is then snap- 
ped back, but replaced quickly to its 
original place; this cut, of course, be- 
ing made at the base of the twig. A 
bud is then selected on the cion twig 
and cut out with the same knife in 
the same manner, so that it fits into 
the place prepared for it on the seed- 
ling twig. It is necessary that three 
sides of the square patch of the stock 
and cion fit closely. The fourth is 
left slightly open for the surplus sap 
to drain out. The bud is then wrap- 
ped with waxed cheesecloth tape, 
care being taken not to slide or move 
the bud or to touch the cambium lay- 
er with the fingers or other objects. 
Every cut part should be thoroughly 
covered over with the wax tape and 
the bud held firmly in place. After 
10 to 14 days it will be necessary to 
remove the tape. 

The bud should only set the first 


season and not grow or form a 
sprout. If it does grow, the sprout 
may be winter-killed and another 


have to be inserted in its place the 
following year, or, better still, the 
stub may be cleft grafted early the 
next spring.—North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service. 





Figs a Great Fruit, Easy to Grow 
HILE you have your readers in- 
terested in fig growing, I wish 

to give them our experience with this 
fruit. 

When we moved here less than five 
years ago we found three fig trees 
growing in their own way—great 
clusters of sprouts around the bases 
of the trees. These were removed 
and planted elsewhere, and when the 
trees are pruned during winter the 
largest of the limbs are set near some 
out-building or fence in a trench pre- 
pared especially for them, and all ex- 
cept a small portion of the tops well 
covered with soil. They root as 
readily as do rose cuttings and but 
few fail. The following fall they are 
transplanted where they are to grow. 
The ease with which they may be 
grown, their strong resistance against 
insects and diseases, and their per- 
sistence in fruiting are truly remark- 
able. 

They grow here in the open or- 
chard, but it seems to be a strong 
characteristic of them to like to grow 


near fences and outbuildings. I sup- 
pose the protection given by fences 
and buildings is a great help, for they 


grow much more rapidly than in the 
orchard. We have a row of fig trees 
around our barn lot, several near the 
smokehouse, and one eight-year-old 
tree behind the well house that yield- 
ed three bushels of fruit last season. 
We have bought one-half dozen trees 
of different varieties, and the 
mainder have been grown from cut- 
tings. We now have about four doz- 
en trees, at least one-half of them in 
bearing. 

Frost and freezes get the apples 
and peaches sometimes and deprive 
us of such fruits for a season, but if 
the early figs are killed they just go 
right ahead and produce more. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hilf, La. 
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| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





South Carolina Short 
ture, Clemson 
August 26, 

Southern 


Courses in 


Agricul- 
College, S&S. 


C., July 31 to 


Cattlemen’s Association, Shreve- 


port, La., August 16-18. 

Georgia Horticultural Society, Albany, Ga., 
August 17-18. 

North Carolina Boys’ Short Course, A. & 
M. College, West Raleigh, August 22-25 


Farmers’ and Farm 
West Raleigh, N. C., 

National 
Ind., Oct. 


Women’s Convention, 
August 29-31. 
Farmers’ Congress, 


Indianapolis, 
17-20. 





THE RESULT 


Meeks—My wife prefers tea for breakfast, 
while I prefer coffee. 
Then I suppose 
» both, eh? 
Meeks—Oh, no; we 
Bleeks—In 
Meeks—We 


it is necessary to 


compromise. 
what way? 


have tea.—Indianapolis Star, 


om 


. 
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Saturday, August 12, 1916] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











ABOUT A CITY Y. M. CG. A. 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM not a farmer boy and I do not 

live in the country, but hope to 
move there some day. We spend a 
month or two every summer in the 
country, and I enjoy the free life, song 
birds and pure air, and above all, the 
fruit, watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
the rides on Lady Gray. 

1 belong to the Birmingham Y. M. 
C. A. and will tell you about it. I go 
in the afternoons, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and in the morning on 
Saturdays. I wish every boy on the 
farm had’ a -YouM. GeAe to So to, and 
could enjoy all its advantages. 

We exercise and play in the gym 
one hour. -Then we go in.the pool. 
That is more fun than anything. We 
first take a bath in the showers and 
then go in the pool. It is very cool 
and refreshing after taking so much 
exercise in the gym. 

The pool is 20x60 feet. At one end 
it is only about 2% feet deep, and 
gradually gets deeper until about 45 
feet out it is 8 feet deep. Then it 
slants up to the other end. There it 





is about 4 or 5 feet deep. It is a good ,too. 


place to dive from. We also have a 
spring board. 


for it. We had already voted a tax to 
run the school eight months. 

We have cooking, sewing, and agri- 
culture besides the regular school 
studies, and the boys work in the car- 
penter shop while the girls sew and 
cook. STELLA PATTERSON. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 





“Good Time” Club 


AY I join your band of writers 
and tell the Young People of our 
“Good Time” club, and how easy it 
was to organize? Of course we girls 
have lots to do during our vacation, 
but we often find ourselves wishing 











for “something new.” So I began to 
talk “club work” to the home girls, | 
and am proud to say I met with much 
encouragement. Finally, I set a cer- 
tain day for the girls to meet to or- 
ganize and there were ten of us. We 
meet once a week and have had sev- 
eral new members to enroll. We ex- 
pect to do lots of good work and 
learn more about sewing, cooking 
and entertaining. 

Now, you see we have our club 
meeting as that “something new,” 
and, believe me, it is mew every time, 


I live on a farm of 160 acres. We 
have lots of fruit and always put 

















OND OF THE DELIGHTS OF SUMMER DAYS 


In the reading room we have all the 
current magazines, newspapers, etc. 
We are furnished with slips called 
“Game Checks”. They are presented 
at the outer office when we want 
chessmen, checkers, weights or cues. 
In the lobby we have pool, billiard 
and curo tables. There is a table for 
sliding weights also, and a drinking 
fountain. 

We are having our annual camp 
this summer at Mentone, Ala. I am 
13 years of age and will be in high 
school (eighth grade) in 1917, if pro- 
moted. 

KENNETH EARLY LUCKIE. 

Birmingham, Ala. 





A MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


E HAD a nice’ two-room building 
with teacher’s closet and cloak 
recom, but last year when the state 
through Winthrop College, decided to 
help make this a model country 
school, an addition of kitchen, work 
shop, and large open-air room was 
built. This open-air room, or veranda 
as we call it, is where we have our 
community meetings and games on 
Friday evenings, and my! we have a 
good time playing “Skip to my Lou,” 
dancing Virginia Reel, etc. The good 
part about it is the fathers and moth- 
ers, children and all join in the same 
games. There are no grandparents 
or they would play too, I suspect. 
This spring a nice two-story teach- 


erage was built with out-door sleep- 





I ») our teacher lives in the 
community all the tin e. 

Of course all this improvement cost 

something but the community just 


got together and voted bonds to pay 


away enough fruit and vegetables for 
our winter use. RENA McGEE. 
Chunky, Miss., Rt. 2, Box 54. 





Enjoys The Progressive Farmer 

APA takes The Progressive Farm- 

er and [ like it fine, especially the 
Women’s Page, “Pollyanna” and the 
Young People’s letters. I think 
“Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping” is the most helpful 
page in the paper for us girls, as it 
teaches us so many things about 
cooking, canning, etc. I can cook, sew, 
milk and do some of most everything 
there is to do around the house. 
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pected angle ~— those are the times when 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” steel lined shells show 
\) best why they are called the ‘‘Speed Shells."’ 
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Whena covey 
flushes with a whirer-r 
até your feet— 


4 


1 b ° 
or the trap boy springs an unex= 


The steel lining makes the main difference. It grips the 
powder and keeps ail the drive of the explosion right behind 
the charge —the fastest shot shells in the world. 

The livest dealers in town carry “Arrow” and “Nitro 
Club" smokeless, and in black powder shells, the old stand- 
bys, the "New Club” shells. 


Clean and oi) your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


Woolworth Building 


in the Wor. 


New York 











I saw Alfred R. Hudson’s letter in 
the paper last week. I know the Bap- 
tist preacher who adopted him, as he 
preached at our church for a good 
long while about three years ago. 

We are planning to have a Sunday 
school rally at our church in a few 
weeks. I hope it will be a great suc- 
cess. IOLA’ kL. DAY. 

Rougemont, N. C., R. F. D. No. 4. 





I am in the fifth grade. I can 
read, spell and write. When I come | 
home from school I get up the eggs 
and sweep yards. My little brother 
will start to school in September. We 
all had a jolly time dancing round 
the Maypole at the close of school. I 
take music and can play a few pieces. 
—Dottie Bommett, Age 11, Rowes- 
ville, S. C. 





EASY WAY TO MAKE LEMONADE 
Do you relish good lemonade during the 

hot weather? Then make it the following 

way: Buy a number of lemons, extract the 


ai and add to a rich boiled syrup 





‘uit jars and place 
When vou want a | 
spoonful of this 





ig drink add 
mixture to 
tural College, 





eere Implements 


JgohnDeere-Van BruntGrainprills 


The Drills with Adjustable Gate Force Feed 


EY plant any small seed—alfalfa to bearded oats—and distribute any standard 
fertilizer. Plant seed only, distribute fertilizer only, or handle both at one time. 
Amount sown per acre easily reguiated merely by shifting feed gauge levers. 
All the ground sown, because the Van Brunt adjustable gate force-feed compels seed 
to leave hopper in even, continuous streams—no bunching or choking up— 
and an equal amount goes into each furrow. 


ms) 
And fertilizer is distributed just asevenly. Finger type plates prevent its faim 


choking up in the hopper. 


An even stand of grain is secured, because 
pressure springs compel all the discs to cut 
furrows of equal depth, and the closed for- 
ward delivery places seed at bottom of these 


furrows. 


Van Brunt Drills neverclogup. Scrapers 


keep discs absolutely clean. 


The high grade discs have bearings that 
are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. 


Grass seeder attachment can be furnished 
which will drill or sow broadcast, as desired. 


Write us today for free booklet describing 


the Van Brunt Fertilizer Drill. 
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John Peere Spreader 


The SpreaderWithThe Beater On The (xle 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 
trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 


the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. Wheels out of way when 


loading. 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 


sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 


3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 


If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 



























Book For Thedsking 


A Big One—168 Pages 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 

interested in and asks for package No. X-* 


Write for your copy today. 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


a glass of water.—Ohio Agricul. | send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
' on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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You expect the men who work for 
you to pay their wages back in work. 


So should your tires return their cost 
in service rendered. 


Service in this case means mileage. 


One of the United States ‘Balanced 
Tires’ on your car will give you the 
greatest mileage possible. 


‘ , This, because each one is built for a 
Nobby Tread ° * : ° ‘Royal Cord 
special motoring need of use and price. y 


One of the five is made to suit your 
exact requirements. 


Go to the nearest United States Tire 
Dealer. Ask him for your tire. He is an 
expert—he will tell you. And once you 
buy, you'll find that that tire will give 
you the greatest possible return for 
your money. 


































‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 
‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 






Made by the Largest Rubber 
Company in the World 









‘Plain’ Tread ‘Usco’ Tread 


